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The Nonconformist. 


An Essay on the Life and Character 
of Hugh Peters, Chaplain to Oliver 


Cromwell and the Parliament. 


te example which was exhi- 
hited to the world by the exe- 

eution of Charles |. astonished and 
confounded all the potentates of [u- 
rope, Who til then had considered 
themselves to be wholly exempt from 
human chastisement, and not amena- 
ble for their conduct to any earthly 
tribunal whatever. “she parasites of 
the courf, and the defenders of the 
hierarchy, in every Christian country, 
poured out the most violent and in- 
dignant denunciations against the sa- 
enlegious wretches who had dared to 
sitin judgment upon their hereditary 
sovereign, and had impiously assailed 
the life of a monarch who was the 
peculiar favourite of heaven. ‘The 
friends of liberty, on the other hand, 

hailed the news of this unprecedented 
catastrophe as the harbinger of better 
times, and as an indubitable surety 
against any future attempt at arbi- 
trary power or tyrannical domination. 
So desirous was each of these parties 
to obtain possession of the public 
mind, that the British press for a long 
time was exclusively employed upon 
publications either to anathematize 
or to justify the late revolutionary 
event, 

“The sufferings of the Royal Mar- 
tyr (for so the deceased monarch was 
termed) were compared to those of 
Christ the Redeemer. In the com- 
parison, the hardships of the king's 
Case (on account of his rank) were 
ridiculously and impiously preferre d; 
and the crucifiers of their God were, 
by churchmen and their adherents, 
regarded with an inferior detestation 
to the murderers of their king.” * 
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* Macaulay's England, quarto, IV. 
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A letter from General Digby to the 
Marquis of Ormond, given in the 
State Letters which were published 
by Carte, the historian, has the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage: “ Irom 
the creation to the accursed day of 
this damnable murther, nothing pa- 
rallel to it was ever heard of. Even 
the crucifying our blessed Saviour, 
did nothing equal this; his kingdom 
not being of this world; and he, 
though unjustly condemned, yet he 
was judged at a lawful tribunal.” * 

A sermon, preached by the Bishop 
of Down, before Charles Il. in the 
year 1649, which was printed at 
Breda, may be adduced as a fair spe- 
cimen of the language of the high- 
church divines, and of the methods 
which they resorted to, in order to 
inflame the minds of the public. 

The person,” says he, “ now 
ssieladl was not the Lord of glory, 
but he was a glorious Lord; Christ's 
own vicar; his lieutenant and vice- 
gerent here on earth; and, therefore, 
by all laws, human and divine, he 
was privileged from any punishment 
which could be inflicted by men. Al- 
beit he was an inferior to Christ, as 
man is to God; yet was his privilege 
of inviolability far more clear than 
was Christ's—for Christ, when he 
vouchsafed to come into the world, 
aud to become the son of man, he did 
subject himself to the law; but our 
gracious sovereign was a free mo- 
narch, to whom they did all owe and 
had sworn allegiance.” Again: “The 
Scripture doth teach us to honour 
and obey the king, as God's minister 
set over us; and that the injuries of 
kings, though ever so great, are to be 
endured by their subjects, who have 
no other remedy, and are to use no 
other arms against their king than to 
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* State Letters, IIT. 607, 









































































































































pray to God for him, who hath the 
hearts of kings in his hands, and may 
turn them when he sees fit.” 

The writings of Salmasius, Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer, Symmons, and of a thou- 
sand inferior authors, abounded for 
half a century with such violent 
declamation, until the practice was 
checked by the House of Lords, who, 
in the year 1701, passed a severe 
censure on a sermon of this kind, 
preached on the 30th of January in 
that year, by Dr. Binks, before the 
Lower House of Convocation, and 
which they called, a “ just scandal 
and offence to all Christian people.” 

Powerful antidotes to these arbi- 
trary and slavish doctrines were, how- 
ever, carefully disseminated by a host 
of contemporary worthies, whose 
works are now highly esteemed by 
the wise and the good, and whose 
anks were adorned with the names 
of Locke, Milton,* Sydney ¢ and 
Goodwin; the latter of whom had 
the boldness to publish a work upon 
the death of Charles, which he en- 
titled, “ A Defence of the Honourable 
Sentence.” He was a strenuous re- 
publican, and had the honour of hav- 
ing one of his political works burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, 
in the same fire which consumed Mil- 
ton's “ Defence of the People of En- 
gland,” 

When the violence of these con- 
tending parties is considered, we can- 
not wonder that the Court of Charles 
the Second should have employed 
itself in inflicting the severest punish- 
ments upon all those who had been 
active in procuring the death of the 
late king, and also in traducing the 
characters of such as were connected 
with the parliament which sat in 
judgment upon him. 

In the business of systematic ca- 
lumny the royal party has so far suc- 
ceeded, that it is difficult at this dis- 
tance of time to ascertain the true 
characters of those who suffered with 
the regicides; and as one document 
perishes after another, this will be- 
come still more and more difficult. 
Whatever may be thought of the 





* See Milton's Prose Works, I. 362. 
+ Meadley's Memoirs of Syduey, 8vo. 
1813, p. 85. | 
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merit or demerit of taking the lif of 
the king,* no one who is fond of 
historical researches, but must take 
an interest in all the transactions of the 
eventfal period in which Charles suf. 
fered, and in the characters of those 
who were concerned in them. Hence 
it may not be altogether a useless at. 
tempt, to endeavour to clear away 
the mass of obloquy which has been 
heaped upon these men, and to place 
the personal qualities of each in their 
true light. 

From this list I have selected Huex 
Peters, as he was the person whom 
the Royalists scem to have pursued 
with the greatest hatred. ¢ lu order, 
however, to examine the character of 
this individual with impartiality, | 
shall first notice the prominent charges 
which his personal enemies, and 
those other persons who had an in 
terest in’ vilifying Cromwe!l’s adhe- 
rents, have brought against him; and 
then shall relate the principal inei- 
dents of his life, with such observa- 
tions thereon as the. facts seem to 
justify. 

It was given out generally, that 
Hugh Peters was very instrumental 
im procuring the king's death. it 
was said, that when he addressed the 
ruling powers, he styled the king a 
tyrant, and insisted upon it, “ that 
the office itself was dangerous, elfarge- 
able and useless.” } 

Walker, in his Listory of Indepen- 
dency, when speaking of the subject 
of this paper, ealls him, “ that carnal 
prophet and Jesuitical chaplain to the 
trayterous high court.”’§ 

Mr. John Evelyn, in lis Diary, 
lately published, writes thus: ou the 
17th January, 1648, “ I heard,” says 
he, “ the rebel Peters invite the re- 
bel powers, met in the painted cham- 
ber, to destroy his Majestie.” J. 235. 
He tells us, however, in a subsequent 
part of his Journal, that when Peters 
and some of the regicides were car 


ene 





On this subject consult Walpole’ 
Royal and Noble Authors, UH. 605 and 
the Introduction to Fox's James I. 41 
». 17. 

+ In confirmation of this, see the Bur- 
lesque Sermon in the Harleran Miscellasy, 
VII. 73. 

t Tryals of the Regicides, p. 159 

§ Partiv. p. 115. 
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ried to execution, Charles Il. had 
the indecency to go to the spot to 
witness the brutal tragedy. 

Sir Johu Birkenhead, who pub- 
lished a virulent pamphlet in 1663, 
entitled, “ The Assembly Man,” for 
the purpose of bringing the Assembly 
of Divines into contempt, sums up 
ihe whole by saying, “ an Assembly- 
wan's sole c owfort is, that he cannot 
out-sin Hugh Peters; sure as Satan 
hath possessed the Assembly, so Hugh 
Peters hath possessed Satan, and is 
the devil's devil. He alone would fill 
a whole herd of Gadarenes: he hath 
sucked blood from his youth, and now 
has a shambles in his countenance.” * 
From this outrageous language, and 
the copperplate priot which is affixed 
to the production, I am inclined to 
think that the main design of this 
laboured tract, was to traduce the 
character of the unfortunate man who 
is the subject of these observations. 

Dr. Barwick has thought proper to 
assert, that “ he was infamous for 
more than one kind of vice ;” and Dr. 
Young, who betrayed the confidence 
which Hugh Peters reposed in him, 
and was the chief evidence against 
him on his trial, published a small 
work three years after his death, with 
an evident desigu to blackeu his me- 
mory, and in this book he propagated 
the story of an improper connexion 
he had with another man's wife. 
In addition to these heavy charges, 
Bishop Burnet had the baseness to 
assert, that he died like a coward ; + 
and Dr. South closed the catalogue of 
accusations, wilh the tale of his having 
been foxed, or intoxicated, when he 
died. 

At this distance of time it is very 
difficult to ascertain a man's real cha- 
racter, but | have no hesitation in 
saying, that I believe the greater part, 
if not the whole of these accusations, 
were basely calumnious, aud were 
contrived for the vile purpose of de- 
‘troying his reputation. A very short 
abridgment of Dr. Harris's observa- 
tons on these charges will, I trust, 


* See The Assembly Man, p. 21. 

t Burnet’s assertion is, that “ he was 
suok in spirit, and had neither the honesty 
‘© repent, nor the courage to suffer.” 

mere uafyuunded calumny was never 
benued " 
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render this opinion extremely pro- 
bable., 

lirst, these accusations came from 
his bitter and acknowledged enemies, 
who hated the cause in which he had 
been engaged. 

Secondly, It may be observed that 
he was charged with being openly im- 
moral.* But when it is recollected 
what precise, demure kind of men the 
ministers of those days were, denyin 
themselves the innocent gaieties mm 
pleasures of life, it is impossible he 
could have been the man which he 
has been represented to be. It was 
this strictness of conversation, joined 
with their popular talents in the pul- 
pit, that created the Puritan ministers 
so much respect, and rps the men 
ui ‘power to profess to admire them. 
It was necessary to gain the preachers, 
in order to maintain their credit with 
the people. But if Peters had been 
vicious, Cromwell and his adherents 
must have separated themselves from 
him, to have prevented their being 
thought enemies to godliness. Whereas 
it is well known that he was caressed 
by the great; and his addresses were 
received as oracles by the people. + 

Thirdly, The Earl of Warwick, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell 
were his patrons, { aud he was ca- 
ressed and rewarded by the Parlia- 
ment. Flow improbable then, is it, 
that Peters should have been notorious 
for wickedness! Elis patrons have 
never been accused of personal vices; 
they were men who made high pre- 





* See his Last Legacy to his Daughter, 
p. 106. 

+ That the generals of the army pro- 
fessed to be supporters of religion, and 
strenuous promoters of moral conduct, there 
is abundant evidence; and I have one or 
two documents that will prove the asser- 
tion. The first is a copy of the Laws of 
War, published in the year 1642, by the 
Earl of Warwick, and addressed to all the 
officers of the army. It begins with a 
detail of their duties to God, and then of 
their duties to the community; and their 
strictness against all immorality is very re- 
inarkable. 

I have also a document of the same na- 
ture, which was printed 17 years afterwards, 
and proves that the regard for religion was 
not a sudden fit of godliness, but was aun 
abiding principle in the army. 

{ See the Letters of Cromwell and Brad- 
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tensions to religion; and the cause 
they fought for, they always spoke of 
as the cause of God. Is it then, at all 
likely, that their acknowledged chap- 
lain should have been a very vicious 
man? ‘The supposition appears to me 
to be ridiculous. We shall, however, 
be better able to judge, when we have 
considered the principal incidents of 
his life, which | shall now endeavour 
to relate with as much brevity as is 
consistent with the subject. 

Hugh Peters was born in the year 
1599, at Foy, in Cornwall, of very re- 
spectable parents. His parentage on 
the mother’s side was very repu- 
table, so much so, that Dr. Harris, 
when speaking of the antiquity of her 
family, asserts, that “ it does not yield 
in gentility to any in Cornwall.” * 
His father was a very respectable mer- 
chant at Foy, whose ancestors were 
driven thither from Antwerp for their 
adherence to the Reformed heligion. 

At the age of 14, young Peters was 
sent to the University of Cambridge, 
(his elder brother being at the same 
time a student at Oxford,) and was en- 
tered at Trinity College. When of 
the age of 17, he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, which was as early 
as it could have been conferred upon 
him, according to the rules of the Uni- 
versity ; and six years afterwards, when 
he was in his twenty-third year, he 
obtained that of Masterof Arts.t Upon 
his leaving the University he came 
to London, and was licensed as a 
preacher, or admitted into holy orders, 
by Dr. Mountaine, then bishop of that 
See. I have met with no account of 
the place where he first preached, but 
it appears that soon after his ordina- 
tion he was appointed Lecturer at St. 
Sepulchre’s, on Snowhill, where he 
preached to an audience consisting of 
six or seven thousand persons, t 

In an interesting little volume which 
Peters prepared but a short time be- 
fore his death, entitled “A Dying 
Kather’s Last Legacy,”§ he relates 





* See “ An Historical and Critical Ac- 
count of Hugh Peters,”’ prefixed to Dr. 
Harris’s Lives, in five volumes, Vol, I. 

. 9. 

t Harris's Life, p. 10, 

} The Last Legacy, p. 99. 

§ This curious and scarce book was 
printed in 24mo. in 1661, and the whole 
title runs thus: “ A Dying Father's Last 


that a young mau, who had » 
tally heard him preach, made interest 
to have him appointed Lecturer 
St. Sepulchre’s, aud subscribed gs 
per annum to the Lecture, which was 
certainly a large sum in those days. 
The resort to these Lectures became 
so great that it occasioned much envy, 
and procured the preacher many en 
mies ;* a circumstance which ocea 
sioned his biographer, Dr. Harris, t 
remark, that * church governors ar 
apt to dislike popular preachers, espe- 
cially if they teach im a manner dif. 
ferent from themselves.” + 
How long Peters continued to 

pws in London does not appear. 

find nothing upon this point except 
what is said in Ludlow’s Memoirs, 
where we are told that he “ had been 
a minister in England for many years, 
till he was forced to leave his native 
country by the persecution set on 
foot, in the time of Archbishop Laud, 
against all those who refused to com- 
ply with the innovations and super- 
stitions which were then introduced 
into the public worship.” t 

From this account we may con- 
clude that he left the University very 
young, for Laud’s persecution of the 
Putune began about the year 1629, 
when Peters was only thirty years of 
age; and as few men would be more 
obnoxious to that proud prelate, it ts 
not likely that Peters could have re- 
mained in this country long after that 
period. ‘This supposition is indeed 
confirmed by what he himself related 
upon his trial, for he told the judge 
that he had lived fourteen years out o! 
England, and that the war between 
the king and the parliament had al- 
ready begun when he returned to his 
native country. 4 

When he left England he went di- 
rectly to Holland, and was chosen 
co-pastor with the celebrated Dr. 
William Ames, of an Independent 
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Legacy to an only Child: or Mr. Hugh 
Peters’ Advice to his Daughter: writtes 
by his own hand, during his late imprise® 
ment in the Tower of London, an 
her a little before his death.” 

* See Last Legacy, p. 100. 

+ Historical and Critical Account, p-*- 

t Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Esq. 
Ill. 61. , ‘ 

§ See “ An Account of the Tryals @ 
the Regicides,” 4to. 1660, p. 172. 
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Church at Rotterdam. It was pro- 
bably while he resided here that he 
became acquainted with the learned 
John Forbes, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Aberdeen. ‘This 
celebrated man, who was eminent for 
his great know ledge of Hebrew, and 
such other learning as peculiarly fitted 
him for theological inquiries, was edu- 
cated at the University of Heidel- 
berg, in the Palatinate, under the 
renowned David Pareus, and so great 
were his acquirements, that Bishop 
Burnet pronounced him to be the 
most learned man of the age in which 
helived. Ina pamphlet which Hugh 
Peters published in 1646, entitled 
“ Peters's Last Report of the English 
Wars,” he speaks of his acquaintance 
with this great scholar, in the follow- 
ing terms: “I lived,” says he, “ about 
six years near that famous Scotsman, 
Mr. John Forbes, with whom I tra- 
velled into Germany, and enjoyed his 
society in much love and sweetness 
constantly ; from whom I received 
nothing but encouragement, though 
we differed in the way of our 
churches.” 

Peters, while at Rotterdam, also 
acquired the esteem and friendship of 
the learned Amesius, who relinquished 
a professorship in Friesland for the 
purpose of residing with him, and 
was soon afterwards appointed to be 
his colleague and co-pastor of the 
Church at Rotterdam. That these 
men were of congenial dispositions 
and habits may be supposed from the 
circumstances already mentioned; but 
more especially from the incident 
which Peters himself, in the pamphlet 
already alluded to, thus relates : “The 
learned Amesius breathed his last 
breath into my bosom.” 

Hugh Peters resided in the United 
Provinces only five or six years; but 
in that short period he acquired so 
much reputation with the leading 
nen in that country, that the govern- 
ment seem to have taken every oppor- 
tunity of shewing him respect, as will 
appear by the sequel of the history. 
From Holland he removed about the 
year 1636, to New-England, just at 
the most interesting period of that 
important settlement, when many bun- 
dreds of the most conscientious per- 
‘ons of this country were fleeing 
thither to avoid the tyranny of 
Charles, aad the persecutions of those 
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intolerant and cruel fanatics, who 
were patronized by that cold-hearted 
and unrelenting monarch. When 
Peters arrived in the New World, he 
took up his abode at Salem, a place 
which is now become the chief town 
of Essex County, and the most im- 
portant sea-port of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, about eighteen miles from 
Boston. It may not be quite irrele- 
vant to our purpose to remark, that 
the planters of the Massachusett co- 
lony, made their first settlement in 
that place in the year 1628,* and that 
this was only about eight years before 
the arrival of Hugh Peters. 

Here a question naturally occurs, 
what could have induced Peters to 
leave the United States of Holland, 
where he had acquired so great a 
character, and where he was held in 
so much consideration, to reside in a 
new colony, where he could have had 


no associates but the wild Indians of 


the desert, or those unfortunate Luro- 
peans who were wanderers upon the 
face of the earth, and who had ex- 
patriated themselves for conscience’ 
sake? In my opinion, nothing could 
have determined him to have adopted 
such a measure, but an enthusiastic 
love of liberty; an anxious desire to 
minister to the comforts of those who 
were suffering for having borne their 
testimony to the cause of truth; and 
a heart glowing with piety to God 
and benevolence to man. And in 
reviewing the general tenor of the life 
of Hugh Peters, | think I am fally 
justified in attributing to bim such 
exalted motives. 

When he arrived in New-England, 
it is-probable that he resumed his 
former occupation, viz. that ofa Chris- 
tian minister of religion; and as he 
had been in the habit of considering 
it not at all incompatible with that 
character, to be at the same time the 
undaunted advecate of the civil and 
religious rights of mankind, he would 
not fail to administer the comforts of 
religion to, and justify the conduct of 
those who had fled to the uninhabited 
parts of the earth, rather than forfeit 
their characters as men, by continu- 
ing to submit to the capricious or- 
dinances of an unprincipled tyrant. 


* Neal's History of New-England, 2nd 
edition, I], 217. 
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However, be this as it may, this 
indefatigable man had not lived among 
these new settlers more than seven 
years, before the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the general benevolence of 
his conduct, had so won upon them, 
that the colony deputed him as their 
ambassador to the Court of Charles 
the First, to endeavour to procure for 
them some indulgence in regard to 
the recent impositions of customs and 
excise in thatcountry.* Having now 
learned that the Parliament of En- 
gland had relieved the people in some 
measure from the abuses in Church 
and State, he did not hesitate to return 
home; and, as Mr. Ludlow informs 
us, f he encouraged the people where- 
ever he went, and advised them on all 
occasions, to appear vigorously for 
the Parliament cause. 

Whether Peters succeeded in the 
business of his mission from the co- 
lony of New-England, | have not 
been able to learn, but it appears that 
he had not been long in this country 
before he was appointed chaplain to 
a brigade of troops that was seut 
against the Irish rebels, and accord- 
ingly he accompanied the expedition 
thither. In Ireland the amiable 
character of Peters likewise manifested 
itself; for having observed the de- 
plorable condition of the poor plun- 
dered Protestants in that country, he 
not only did every thing he could to 
procure them relief among their neigh- 
bours, but kindly undertook a jour- 
ney to Holland for the purpose of 
turning the interest, which he knew 
he had in that country, to their ac- 
couut. And so successful was he in 
this labour of love, that he returned 
to Ireland with nearly £30,000. ster- 
ling, which he had obtained from the 
Dutch for their relief.§ This was, 
perhaps, the largest sum that had 
ever been collected by a single in- 
dividual in a foreign country for a 
charitable purpose ; and shews what 
talent, zeal and industry may effect, 
when united, for the attainment of 
an object deserving of such exertions. 

When Peters had effected his va- 
rious purposes in Ireland, he returned 





® See the Historical and Critical Ac- 
count of Hugh Peters, p. xii. 
t Ladiow's Memoirs, ITT. 61, 
{ Ibid, § Thbid. 





home, and upon his arrival was re. 
ceived with the warmest welcome by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, by the Lord 
High Admiral Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick, and by Cromwell him. 
self. * 

In the year 16438, we find Peters 
engaged in the benevolent office of 
attending Mr. Chaloner in his last 
moments, a gentleman who was exe- 
cuted for having been concerned in 
the scheme which had been cor- 
trived by the Poet W aller, and usually 
called Waller's Plot. At the place of 
execution Chaloner confessed that he 
deserved death, and at the request of 
Peters, fully explained the part he 
had taken in the said plot. Hugh 
Peters having then prayed with him, 
execution was performed upon him. f 

On the second of January 1644, 
Peters was called upon to attend Sir 
John Hothain ou the scaffold, and he 
received from him public thanks on 
the occasion. ‘The conversation which 
passed between Sir John Hotham and 
Peters on this awful occasion, as given 
by Rushworth, is interesting and na- 
tural; and Dr. Harris { has passed au 
encomium upon the conduct of Peters 
on this occasion: * We see nothing 
here,” says he, “ but great civility in 
Peters, and the due discharge of his 
office. Here is nothing troublesome 
or impertinent, but as one would wish 
to have it iu like circumstances.” § 

About this time Peters was engaged 
as chaplain to the Parliament forces, 
iu which capacity he soon won the 
confidence of the different generals 
the Republican army ; for in the year 
1645, we find him employed by them 
in several services of great trust, such 
as carrying intelligence to the Parlia- 
ment of the state of the troops m dif- 
ferent places, and of the reinforce- 
ments which were required by thetr 


* Harris’s Historieal and Critical Ac: 
count, p. Xi. Fa 

+ Rushworth, Part iii, Vol. I. p. 327. 

{ See the Historical and Critical Ac- 
count, p. XVi. 


§ The behaviour of Charles upon the 
he being 


occasion was not quite so decent; 
case of 


ing in the habit of explaining the «he 
Sir John Hotham, by saying that “ his 
head was divided from his body, beesus 
his heart was divided from the king. 
See Milton’s Jconoclastes, 8v0. 

1692, p. 62. 

















respective commanders, with other 
matters of equal importance. 

The following cases, which are re- 
corded by Whitlock in his Memorials, 
may be mentioned to shew the con- 
fidence which was reposed in Veters 
by the officers of the army and by the 
Parliament; and also the zeal and 
activity which he manifested in the 
service of the party whose cause he 
had espoused : 

Hugh Peters having been with the 
Earl of Warwick at the taking of 
Lyme, was dispatched by that noble- 
man to London, to give an account of 
the whole business to the Varliament.* 
Atauother time he was entrusted with 
letters by Sir Thomas Fairfax from 
Bridgwater, and brought to the Par- 
liament the first news of the taking of 
that town. On this occasion he was 
called into the Llouse, where he made 
so clear a relation of the particulars 
respecting that event, that the [louse 
voted him the sum of £100. ¢ In the 
same year (1645) Peters was entrusted 
with another embassy from Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax to the Parliament; when 
he was again called into the House, 
and gave them a particular account of 
the siege of Bristol. At this time he 
stated the desire of Sir Thomas to 
have some recruits sent him, and 
pressed upon the House the impor- 
tance and necessity of that measure. f 

In the month of March, in the same 
year, Hugh Peters was with the army 
in Cornwall, encouraging the men to 
be valiant, and do their duty; and 
When the business was concluded, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax dispatched him to 
London to report the result to the 
Parliament. The original letter, which 
Was printed on the 24th of March, by 
order of Cromwell's Parliament, is a 
curious document. 

Atanother time letters were brought 
fo the Parliament by Peters, from 

leutenant General Cromwell, con- 
cerning the taking of Winchester 
Castle, when being called into the 

ouse, he gave a particular relation 


_—_ 
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meat" Memorials, folio, London, 
t dd. p- 163. Two letters from Bridg- 

Water relating the news are now extant. 
he one is dated July 22, the other July 23, 
645 and both were printed by order of 

Hiament, 

t Whitlock, p, 171. 
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of the transactions connected with that 
event. For this service the House 
voted him £50.* When the town of 
Dartmouth was taken by storm, in 
the beginning of this year, Peters was 
also sent to London to communicate 
to the ruling powers the particulars 
relating to that event; and we are 
told, that on this occasion he was also 
called before the Parliament, and that 
when he had given an account of the 
valour and allection of the army, he 
presented letters, papers, crucifixes, 
aud other Popish relics which had 
been found in the town.¢ The first 
news of the taking of Dartmouth was 
sent by another individual, but on the 
following day Peters was dispatched 
to ‘Town with further particulars. 
Both the original letters from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, printed by order of 
Parliament, are now before me. 

“ It is plain,” says Dr. Harris, in 
allusion to these circumstances, * that 
Peters must have been in favour with 
the generals, and that he must have 
made some considerable figure in the 
transactions of those times.” { 

This opinion may, however, in some 
measure be confirmed by the follow- 
ing relation: When the city of Wor- 
cester was besieged in the year 1646, 
by the Parliament forces, and the go- 
vernor had consented to deliver up 
the town, upon condition that pisses 
were given to the soldiers, and to the 
principal inhabitauts, Hugh Peters 
was the person who was entrusted 
with that commission. Mr. Habing- 
don, who wrote a very particular 
account of this siege, § relates, that on 
the 23rd of July 1646, many gentle- 
men went to six o'clock prayers, at 
the college in Worcester, to take their 
last farewell of the Church-of- England 
service, the organs having been taken 
down three days before; and that at 
ten o'clock in the morning the several 
regiments marched forth to Rainbow- 
hill, and all the gentlemen with the 
baggage; and that at one o'clock 


a - 


* Whitlock, p. 175. + Ibid. p. 189. 
t Historical and Critical Account, p, xiii. 
This gentleman resided at Henlip 
House, within four miles of Worcester, and 
must have written the account at the time, 
as he died the year after the siege, at the 
age of 87. See p. 1. of Dr. Nash's Intro- 
duction to his Collections for the History 
of Worcestershire 














































































































































Peters brought them the PyISSES. 
Here it mav be observed, that Peters 
auestioned every ie Victal, al ! ()t)- 


lized him to promise “ not to ber 
arms against the Parliament of Ln- 
gland,” which they all did before 
their passes were delivered to them. * 

This circumstance shews the zeal 
with which he laboured in the service 
of the Republic, and the fatthfulness 
with which he dis hi irved the several 
trusts that Cromwell and the generals 
of his army reposed in him. 

In the course of the next year [ find 
1. 


he was engaged in drawing up an 
address tothe army, which he pud- 
lished ia a quarto , imphiet, entitled 
**A Word for tie Army, | Two 
VV ords to the IK 12 lom. Forced lu 


much Plainness aud brevity from their 


faithful Servant, Hugh Peters.” ‘this 
pr luction lias all the custom ry 
quamtness of the time: but I do not 


recoliect ever to have re uc auy wt rk 


of that period, which contains more 
good advice, or that breathes a better 
spirit. An extract or two will justify 
this opinion. ‘“ Good men,” says he, 
* not good laws only, must save 
kingdoms. What if every fifty in 
every county were to choose one to 
choose for them.” He proposes, “ that 
salaries may be appointed to all places 
of trust, that temptations to deceit 
take not hold of officers.” “ That uo 
magistrate, in matters of religion, 
meddle further than as a nursing 
father; then,” says he, “ all children 
shall be fed, though they have dif- 
ferent faces and shapes.”¢ “ That 
burgesses of Parliament may be better 
proportioned, and that they give 
monthly, some account to the places 
mtrusting them; and that some laws 
may be probationers for a month or 
two.” “ That prisoners for debt may 
have dispatches, and not lose heads, 
hearts and hands, as well as heels, in 
a goal; that the creditor may main- 
tain them in prison; that poor thieves 
may not be hanged for thirteen-pence 
halfpenny, but that they may be em- 
ployed on the river, or in draining 
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* Nash's Collections for the History of 
Worcestersh re, 2nd Fad. folio, London, 
1799, Vol. IL. p. 105 of the Appendix. 

t All his books abound with exhorta- 
tions to Christian charity. “ Why,” he 
used to say, “ cannot Christians differ and 
vet b irjends 
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t Psalms. — Writers ia Theological H 


} "we +. ‘ . : 
lands. The wh Ne Of this product 
“ tM 
May ve perused Wii. mnterest, 
—a__ 


Pheladelphia, 

Sir, June 18, 1819, 
FEW days ago [ h 11 occasion 
F to look at the 110th Vsalm, th 
the Lssex-Street Liturgy, and found, 
to my astonishment, that the word 
Lord, in the 5th verse, is printed in 
capitals, thus: “ The LORD upon 
thy right hand.” In Dr. Disney's 
Prayer Book of 1802, the reading is, 
“JEHOVAH on thy right hand,” 


t.e. Jehovah on the right hand of 


Je hov th! VW ere this re viding cor- 
rect, it would follow that there are 
two Jehovahs at least. What then 
becomes of Unitarianism? I regret 
so great an oversight. ‘The Hebrew 
word is not Jehovah, but *)7E, a 
lord, master, supporter, base, Xe. 
and has no necessary relation to Deity; 
whereas Jehovah is the appropriate 
name of Hin who is self-extstent, and 
is no where applw d to cur Lord. 

[ am surprised that none of Mr. 
Belsham’s opponents have availed 
themselves of this application, or ra- 
ther mzs-application of Jehovah. It is 
notorious that the Psalm ts referred 
to our Lord in the New Testament, 
not casually, but directly and repeat- 
edly, and by authorities which, to my 
mind, are conclusive. aT 


—___— 
Exeter, 
sre Anoaust 1l, }s19. 

r JHE copy of the Theological Ke 
pository which belonged to the 

late Mr. Bretland, has fallen mto my 
hands since his death, and I am ene 
bled by means of it to add something 
to the list of writers in that work, 
communicated by your Correspondent 
T. R. S. [XU 526.) How far the 
following information may be new to 
vour readers, | cannot judge, but u 
you think it likely to prove interesting 
it is at your service. It Is entirely 
derived from notes in Mr. Bretlape s 
hand-writing, written in bis cop? 
ahove-mentioned : of course, | am 16 
no degree auswerable fur its accurac’s 
but 1 believe it may be relied "ks. 
WILLIAM HINCR* 


® Harleian Miscellany, VI 65, ¥ 
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Roman Catholic Estimates of L nitarian Arguments. 


WRITERS’ NAMES, 


SIGNATURES VOLS 
Adjutor, 6, Rev. Joseph Bretiland of Exeter. 
Berean as, 3, J. Wright, M. D. of Bristol. 
A Christian, 4, 5, 6, Rev. Joseph Bretland. 
Das ides, 6, Rev. Heary Toulmia 
Diseipalus, 5, 4, Rev. Joseph Bretland 
Eusebius, 1, 2 a Rev. W. Turner of Wakefield. 
Jodvad:), 6, Rev. Job David of Frome. 
A Lover of Order, 6, Rev. J seph Bretland. 
Mathetes, a kK Henry Toulmin. 
Moderatus, 4, 5, Rev. B. Carpenter of Stoarbridge. 
Mosaicus, 6, Dr. Teulmina 
Nepiodidaskalos, 4, 5, 6, Gilbert Wakefield. 
Aa Occasional Cuntributor,* 2, Rev. G. Waters of Ashburton. 
Philander, + 4. 6, Rev. Joseph Bretland. 
Pacifieus, 3, Rev. S. Badcock of Barnstaple. 
Philologus Christianus, 5, Michael Dodson, Esq. 
Pyrrho, -—% Rev. Mr. Graham of Halifax. 
B. 2, Mr. Badcock. 
G 5, t Mr. Gill of Gainsborough (Author of 


Essay on praying in the 2, 


name of Christ, ’ 


Remarks on Lardner’s Treatise on the Lo- 
JOS, Vo! I ). 

Rev 
I, il 


Mr. Brekell of Liverpool, (Veras, Vols. 


Passages illustrated by 
transposition, Fate of © 1, Mr. Turner of Wakefield, 
Judas, 7 
—— oo 
Sir, June 5, 1819 of the last of the four Letters, into 


WAS gratified by reading the 

just and candid admissions of Mr 
Molineux, {p. 287,] that “ Unitarians 
appear to have as much reason for 
their belief, as any sect of Protestan- 
tem ;" that Dr. Carpenter has ap- 
pealed satisfactorily to “‘ the internal 
evideuce of the Scriptures; and that, 
according to “the Catholic rule of 
faith,—Scripture is not of private in- 
terpretation.” 

The “ Brief History of the Unita- 
mans was printed in 1687,” and again 
in 1691, in the first volume of 4to. 
Unitarian Tracts. At nearly the end 





* This paper is sent by the same per- 
son as that signed A, O. C, Vol. Ill 
which T. R.S. ascribes to Rev. G. Waters 
of Bridport. He was unquestionably the 
author of the Translation of Psalm exxxix ; 
but Mr. Bretland observes, he is nearly 
certain the communicator of it, A, O. C., 
was Mr. Merivale of Exeter. I believe 
the * Occasional Contributor,’ Vol. II. 
= also Mr. Merivale, whilst the accom- 
P®aying paper was written by Mr. Waters. 
Vv There is a paper signed Philander in 

ol. Tl. which is not Mr. Bretland’s. He 
“sys “it was communicated by a gentle- 
man in the North of Ireland to Archdeacon 

kbarne, from whom an answer was 
oe if the Repository had been con- 


YOL. x1v. iB 


which that Histery is divided, is the 
following passage, which corroborates, 
and may suitably accompany the re- 
presentations of Mr. Mohneux. 

“ As to the Cathelie Doctors, (so 
called,) Chr. Sandius hath made a 
great collection of testimonies out of 
them, to this effect, that neither the 
Trinity nor the Divinity of the Lord 
Christ, or of the Holy Spirit, can be 
proved by the Scripture ; but by tra- 
dition ouly. Some of them confess 
that the Scriptures rather favour the 
Socinian doctrine; and that the Tri- 
nity is not only above, but contrary 
to reason; fin lly, that if the autho- 
rity of the church did not oblige 
them to be Catholics, they shou 
choose to be Sectnians. See for these 
things, Sandius, Hist. Eeel. L. i. C. de 
Arie and Cingallus, in Seript. Trin. 
Revel. Au Luglish author of the 
Romish persuasion has these words, 
(in Fiat Lux, pp. 379, 380,) I may 
truly say, Christ is the Pope's God. 
For if the Pope had not been, or had 
not been so vigilant and resolute a 
pastor as he is, (le means such a per- 
secntor,) Christ, whom the Pope 
both worsbips himself, and propounds 
to the world to worship as the very 
true God, that made all things, Christ, 
I say, had not been taken for any 
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such person, as this day we believe 
him to be."—( Brief Hist. 1687, pp. 
161, 162. 4to. 1691, 45.) 

Can any of your readers name the 
author of Fiat Lux? In Cat. Williams, 
p. 238, I observe, “ Animadversions 
on Fiat Lux. Oxford, 1662.” 

OTIOSUS. 
ee ee 

Sir, 

R. COGAN expresses a doubt, 
{p. $69,] whether the conclu- 
sion of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew relate to a future life. In 
Cappe's Life of Christ, Sect. Ixi. Ixii. 
and in Mr. Cappe's Dissertation on 
* the Kingdom of Heaven,” there are 
given, what seem to me very satis- 
factory reasons, for believing that the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chap- 
ters of Matthew relate only to one 
event, namely, the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. The Lord's reckoning doing 
good to his servants the same as doing 
it to himself, probably refers to assist- 
ing them, because they were the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and notwithstanding 
the danger which in a time of perse- 
cution would attend owning any con- 
nexion with them. If some of the 
expressions be thought too strong to 
refer to this event, is not the language 
used in xxiv. 29—S1, equally strong? 
Yet it is said in the S4th verse, “ this 
generation shall not pass away, till 

all these things are fulfilled.” 

7. C. 
— 
On the Rev. Samuel Newton's Objec- 
tions to the Improved Version. 


Lerrer III. 


Sir, 
6. PT is the custom of the author of 
the “ Trinitarian'’s Appeal De- 
fended,” who has undertaken to de- 
molish the credit of the Improved 
Version, whether from artifice or 
ignorance he best.can tell, to repre- 
sent certain doctrines and interpreta- 
tions of Scripture as quite new and 
peculiar to the Improved Version, 
and then without any critical exami- 
nation to denounce his anathemas 
upon them, and to lavish the most 
unqualified abuse, and the bitterest 
invectives against the Editors, with- 
out seeming to be aware, and perha 
indeed without knowing it, that he is 
spitting his venom at some of the most 


celebrated characters, and the most 
admired for piety, charity and Jearn. 
ing. Did not the author of the “ Ap. 
peal,” &c. know that controversies 
concerning the miraculous concep- 
tion, the genuineness of the Introduc- 
tions to Matthew and Luke, concern- 
ing the doctrine of an intermediate 
state, the existence of angels and de- 
vils, and the case of demoniacs, ex- 
isted long before the Improved Ver. 
siun was published, and that men of 
great learning and high character 
have taken different sides of these 
interesting questions, and have de. 
fended their respective opinions with 
a calmness, dignity and gravity which 
became the subject > Did he not know 
that the Editors in these cases have 
doue nothing more than exhibit the 
versions or comments of their eminent- 
ly learned and distinguished prede- 
cessors, to whose authority they have 
commonly appealed, and whose words 
they have often cited? What ocea- 
sion then was there for treating the 
Editors with such contumelious lan- 
guage and outrageous abuse, as! who 
have been pretty conversant with 
theological controversy never recollect 
to have witnessed before? But let 
me ask, have the Editors given any 
just provocation for such rude and 
uncourteous treatment? Have they 
given any example of it? Have they 
from the beginning to the end of their 
work suffered a single invective to 
escape them, either against the opi- 
nions or the persons of those from 
whom they differ most widely and 
essentially? Hlave they in any one 
instance done any thing more’ than 
simply state their judgment and a 
sign their reasons? And is it for this 
that they are to be branded with an 
accumulation of coarse and vulgar 
epithets, which if they had even been 
deserved, no man who has the feelings 
of a gentleman and a Christian wou 
permit himself to use? Can the re 
verend appellant think that he con 
sults his own character, or the credit 
of his cause, by such intemperate lan- 
guage? Fle tells us, p. 93, that “he 
believes there are Unitarians who are 
ashamed of the non ie + Version. 
There may be such: heaven ° 
them! But can the author believe 
that he has a friend in the wo 
whose opiniot: is worth regarels 
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who is not heartily ashamed that he 
should have set his name toa publi- 
cation so utterly destitute of candour, 
and in which the want of argument 
is supplied by the lowest abuse? On 
which side will a stranger naturally 
suspect the defect of argument to 
rest? On the disputant who pre- 
serves, or on him who loses his tem- 

r? 

It would be an endless task to 
discuss at length all the subjects 
which are animadverted upon by this 
gentleman; and would occupy a vo- 
lume instead of a letter. But it may 
not be amiss to exhibit a specimen of 
the illiberal manner in which be treats 
those who chance to deviate from the 
right line of orthodoxy. 

There is no subject which seems to 
rouse the reverend gentleman's ire to 
amore alarming height, than the ex- 

lanations which are given in the 
mproved Version of the texts which 
relate to angels, devils and demons. 
The principal writers from whom 
these interpretations are borrowed, 
are Lowman, Farmer, Wakefield, 
Simpson, Sykes, &c., whose names 
may not perhaps be familiar to the 
author of the “ Trinitarian’s Appeal,” 
&e., or whom he, perhaps, may re- 
as “buzzing insects,” but who 
will ever be held in the very highest 
estimation by every lover of sacred 
literature, on account of their distin- 
guished pre-eminence in sagacity and 
learning, and especially for their calm, 
lwtrepid and persevering investigation 
of theological truth. ‘The esteem in 
Which the doctrines of these critics 
are held, and the mauner in which 
the supporters of them are treated 
by this author, may be seen in the 
following specimens. 

P54: They (the Editors) en- 
deavour to exclude the idea of angels 
from mauy parts of their text, in a 
Way most uncritical, and | believe I 
shall be justified in saying, truly mon- 
strous,” 


P. 56: “They pay no attention to 
interpretations of the texts by the 
athers."—“ These things have no 
Weight with them: possibly they 
could not have any weight, because 
‘they knew them not, and were too 
t or conceited to inquire after 

"= Thus blundering on in the 
extravagance of their own ignorance 
«nd conceit, they publish such extra- 
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vagant crudities as school-boys might 
be ashamed of. The perfection of their 
extravagance, however, upon the sub- 
ject of angels, must be learned from 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—a display made, I fear, 
from the base motive of apprehension 
that Christ would be exalted above 
the rank and dignity allowed him in 
their system, if the common and true 
translation were admitted.” Thus 
does this Christian priest take upon 
himself to judge of the secrets of the 
heart, and presume to impute to his 
brethren the basest motives, merely 
because they differ from himself in 
the interpretation of a text of Scrip- 
ture. 

The writer then proceeds to cite 
and animadvert upon the translation 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which the Editors 
have introduced considerable varia- 
tions from the Public Version, and 
even from that of Archbishp New- 
come, which variations are supported 
by the authority of Wakefield, Sykes, 
Emlyn, Lindsey and others, which 
are expressly cited—but which are 
treated by this very profound critic 
with the most insufferable arrogance, 
For example, in the third verse, they 
have adopted Mr. Wakefield's trans- 
lation of the first clause, “ who being 
a ray of his brightness and an image 
of his perfections.” Now hear the 
oracle, p. 60: “ Why is, whit I be- 
lieve we properly read, ‘ the bright- 
ness of his glory,’ read, ‘ a ray of his 
brightness’? Did the transiators not 
know that a to before amavyacua was 
not to be expected afler av? Per- 
haps they did not know any thing of 
the matter; | am ready to believe 
their ignorance is their defence,” 
How kind is this gentleman! How 
candid to poor, ignorant, illiterate 
Wakefield, who, till this sun of lite- 
rature rose upon the world, was re- 
garded as one of the first scholars of 
the age! Dr. Sykes has asyerted and 
proved, that the word aimveg signi- 
fies ages or dispeusations; aud few 
theological ‘scholars who have suc- 
ceeded him, have dissented from hing. 
But what saith our inspired author ? 
“We want some higher authorit 
than Dr. Sykes.” Again: Me, Lind- 
sey thought that the decorum of mo- 
dern times required the substitution 


of the word adopted for begotten; 
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and the Editors, perhaps, too easily 
yielded to the scruple of his delicate 
mind, Hear now the critic's gentle 
remark, p. 61: **Who but these men 
would have dared to have translated 
eyeryyxa, | have adopted? And, as 

suppose, they consider these words 
as originally spoken to David.” The 
primate, ver. 4, translates the word 
nenxAnoovouyxey, he hath obtained a 
more excellent name, &c., and the 
Editors have retained the same word. 
This also excites the pious indignation 
of the reverend author. “ Why," says 
he, p. 60, “ would not the Lditors 
translate it, he hath inherited, when 
they admit this is the meaning of the 
Greek word? What reason could 
influence them to use obtain instead 
of inherit, uuless they were afraid the 
reader should understand that Christ 
were inleed the heir? We read of 
some who said This is the heir, let us 
kill him: but this looks like a doubt 
concerning the very heirship of the 
Messiah."" What the writer means 
by the heirship of the Messiah he 
can best explain; but little did the 
learned prelate suspect, that when he 
selected one out of various accep- 
tations of a word, ‘perhaps equally 
eligible, he should expose himself to 
the charge of undermining the gospel. 
Mr. Emlyn is treated with as Jittle 
ceremony as the learned primate. A 
note is introduced to Heb. i. 8, by the 
Editors, in which Mr. Emlyn is 
quoted as supporting the translation 
adopted in the text, God is thy throne 
for ever and ever; upon which this 
great critic remarks, p-. 63: “So, we 
are to take this bold assertion, and 
the reference to Mr. Emlyn as satis- 
factory proofs, that the author of the 
Hebrews did not speak of Jesus 
Christ.” In this cavalier manner does 
this obscure writer treat critics of the 
highest reputation. 

This gentleman's main argument is 
invective. Seldom does he conde- 
scend to reason, and still less fre- 
quently to criticise. I think, and I 
believe, are his current proofs. He 
probably thought, and perhaps justiv, 
that his own authority would be quite 
sufficient for the mass of his readers, 
who could never allow themselves to 
doubt what this great and pious man 
atlirms with so much confidence, or 
at least declares that he believes. Oc- 
casionally, however, he vouchsafes to 


exhibit a specimen of his critical 
powers. In page 55, being much 
dissatisfied with the explanation given 
by the Liditors of the word angels, TT 
Stephen's discourse, Acts vii, 53, he 
breaks out into this eloquent exela- 
mation: * Did not the Editors know 
the Jewish doctrine on this subject? 
Did they forget there was such a text 
as the following: ‘The chariots of 
Cod are twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels! ‘The Lord is among 
them as in Sinai, tu the holy place’? 
Does this mean that the Lord was 
among the priesis and Levites? Or, 
do the Editors suppose, because the 
words might be rendered, the chariot 
of God is thousands, even thousands 
of repetition: the Lord is in or among 
them; Sinai is in the holy place, 
therefore there is no reference to an- 
geis ?” 

What the Editors of the Improved 
Version might think upon the subject 
it is not for me to say, but, for my 
own part, | am ready to confess that 
the text so trarestted, appears to me 
to be downright nonsense. At any 
rate, from this notable specimen, we 
may form some judgment of the au 
thor’s ideas, what an Improved Ver- 
sion ought to be, aud likewise of his 
own taleuts for the execution of such 
an undertaking, and of his qualifica- 
tions for a critical examination of that 
which is already before the publie. , 

Upon the subject of demoniaes, this 
great critic does not coudescend to 
waste much of his labour. But he 
* conceives,” p. 67, “ that it would 
be no difficult: task to prove” the po- 
sition that “ possessions are diseases, 
to be false. He very judiciously, how- 
ever, consigns this task to Dr. Camp: 
bell, upon whom he pronounces @ 
merited eulogium; and who has ex 
hibited an example of good sense and 
good temper, in opposing a hypothesis 
which he disapproved, which if woul 
have been no disgrace to the reve 
rend gentleman to have imitated. He 
chooses, however, “ just to stafe, that 
it is demonstrable that the writers 
the Old Testament believed in a de- 
vil.” How much would the withngs 
of the Improved Version have been 
obliged to him, if he had condese 
to exhibit a few steps of his demon- 
stration; and particularly if he 
shewn any intimation of an é€ ed 
in any books which could be pre’ 

y books 
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to have been written before the cap- 
tivity: and most of all, if this very 
learned critic could have demonstrated 
that, according to the Mosaic ac- 
count, the devil had any concern in 
the fall of man;—but I beg pardon. 
The learned author does not write to 
satisfy such impertinent and impudent 
querists, but for those who, when he 
asserts that a fact is demonstrable, 
will believe it upon his sacred word. 

The acmé of this writer's indigna- 
tion seems, indeed, to be reserved for 
those who presume to deny the ex- 
istence of fallen angels. In fact, he 
seems almost willing to abandon the 
celestial hierarchy, if he may but by 
any means save the hosts of hell, his 
old and good allies, from utter de- 
struction, And for their unsparing 
attack upon this favourite corps, the 
Editors of the Improved Version are 
denounced, p. 69, as “ giving wild 
vagaries for solid statements; bold as- 
sertions instead of strong arguments ; 
profane representations for Scripture 
truths, and as sinking lower and lower 
by the weight of their own infamy.” 
Aud again, p. 74, “ As loving to 
dwell in their own delusions, whose 
blindness is to be pitied, while their 
errors are to be guarded against; and 
who, from not acknowledging a devil, 
are in the greatest danger of being 
led captive by him at his will.” And 
the hypothesis of the learned and cau- 
tious inquirer Simpson, whom he in- 
sultingly styles their referee, p. 71, 
that the angels who kept not their 
first estate, were the spies who were 
sent to explore the land of Canaan, 
a supposition which is indeed impro- 
bable enough, he treats with the most 
insolent rudeness; he calls it, p. 70, 
“the quintessence of extravagance :” 
and adds, “ one knows not what to 
say upon such stuff as this perverse 
application of the words of Jude and 
Peter.” 

Still, if this gentleman reasoned at 
all upon the subject, or even disco- 
vered any knowledge of the argument, 
his taunting language would be more 
tolerable. But if he does know any 
thing upon these disputed questions, 
I must do him the justice to say, thet 
he has an extraordinary knack at con- 
cealing his knowledge. He is a won- 
derful proficient in the maxim, Ars 
est celare artem. If he attempts to 
argue, it is in some such way as this, 
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p. 72: “ Did not they know that this 
doctrine (of fallen angels) is implied 
in the question of the demons to our 
Lord, ‘ Art thou come to torment us 
before the time?’ Never dreaming, 
yood soul, that demons were no more 
fallen angels than falling stars. And 
again, p. 74: “ We are to be per- 
suaded that our Lord was tempted 
by a personification—and destroyed a 
personification and the works of it.” 
It is by such arguments as these that 
this stately horse, Newton, expects to 
destroy the learned rativcination of 
that buzzing insect Farmer. In a 
similar manner he endeavours, p. 75, 
to turn to ridicule the idea of the in- 
sanity of the demoniacs being trans- 
ferred to the swine, but he sees no 
difficulty in 6666 devils crowding 
themselves into one poor man's brain, 
and then distributing themselves 
among two thousand swine. If press- 
ed with this objection he has his an- 
swer ready; the same by which he 
supports the existence of the great 
red dragon in the Apocalypse, p. 72: 
* The Christian world believes it, and 
I am persuaded will still believe it.” 
Such kind of arguments, and he can 
produce no better, admit of no reply. 

The conclusion of this extraordi- 
nary Letter is worthy of its general 
spirit and tenor, p. 76: “ What is 
consistent,” says this eminent critic, 
‘is often very bad, and nothing more 
than the agreement of error and un- 
righteousness, supported by means 
which are irrational and absurd, This 
appears to me to be the cohsistency 
of the Editors, and such their means 
of supporting it; positive declarations, 
arrogant pretensions, daring conclu- 
sions, with a miserable deficiency of 
critical skill, and common sobriety of 
mind.” P 

Such is the anathema pronounced 
by this profound scholar upon inter- 
pretations, proposed and warranted 
by the authority of Lardner, Sykes, 
Farmer, Wakefield, Simpson, and 
many others, the best divines and 
scholars of the age; such at least they 
were esteemed, till their “ arrogant 
pretensions, and miserable deficiency 
of critical skill, and even of common 
sobriety of mind,” were detected and 
exposed by that accomplished and in- 
fallible critic, the author of the “ Tri- 
nitarian’s Appeal Defended.” ‘ 
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Sir, Lyons, August 16, 1819. 
HE following portraits of two of 
our distinguished senators are 
drawn by the hand of a master. 
J. B. 

Impetuons impulses; a fervent love 
and absolute need of strong sensa- 
tions; av ardent but geverous ambi- 
tion; a patriotism too enlightened to 
exclude philanthropy ; a deep and 
genuine sensibility; fidelity in friend- 
ship; a constancy in affection, too 
firm to be shaken by the hates or the 
interests of party; an artlessness de- 
lightfully blended with intellectual 
superiority ; a spirit keen and dis- 
cerning, tempered with goodness, 
even when sharpened by irony, and 
then directed only against dangerous 
opinions, or used to second the move- 
ments of a noble imagination ; an 
attractive eloquence, though often 
overflowing and precipitous, as if bur- 
thened with superabundant riches; a 
beautiful instinct to discern whatever 
interested the cause of liberty ; a taste 
for every thing that is elegant in art 
or lovely in nature; a confidence in 
the substantial excellence of the hu- 
man character, till misconduct justified 
suspicion; such were the qualities 
which have ranked Mr. Fox among 
the greatest and the best of those men 
of whom England has a right to be 
proud. 

The character of Mr. Pirt was al- 
together different. His oratory was 
powerful; his diction pure and often 
exalted ; his ambition (though calm) 
was unbounded: in this all his pas- 
sions were concentrated. No affection, 
no taste, no fondness for the arts, for 
pleasure, for woman, ever distracted 
his attention. It is said he sometimes 
abandoned himself to vulgar enjoy- 
ments; byt he finished his career 
without knowing even the charm of 
love. If in his youth he sometimes 
gave himself up, with those he called 
his friends, to the delirium and dis- 
traction of wine, he was proud even 
in his excesses. They established no 
union between him and his compa- 
nions, for no sympathy existed be- 
tween his soul and them. Ere he 
reached the summit of influence, he 
= as most (of the) candidates 

power have done, the principles of 
freedom; but if his speeches on this 
subject (they are but few, for he was 
minister from the age of twenty-three), 
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be compared with those he consecrated 
to the maintenauce and extension of 
the kingly authority, it will be seen 
how little friendly the defence of the 
people was to the temper of his mind 
or the display of his powers. Thee 
shone most brightly forth when he 
declaimed against the popular cause, 
He breathed the atmosphere of autho. 
rity—Mr. Fox lived in that of liberty, 

| have spoken of the coustaney of 
Mr. Fox in his affections: he wept 
in the presence of the House of Com. 
mons at the time of his rupture with 
Mr. Burke. I know not if Mr. Pitt 
ever shed a tear; but certainly he 
never shed one over broken friend. 
ships. Fox had many a friend, Pitt 
had only associates, or rather depen- 
dauts. 

A minister, with more of general 
and less of national patriotism than 
Mr. Pitt, would have hailed the great 
movemeut in France in 1780, aud 
have directed it to the benefit of hu- 
manity. He welcomed it as the crisis 
which promised the downfall of a rival 
nation—he sought to augment the 
evil instead of seconding the good— 
he succeeded in plunging France into 
a horrid chaos; but Providence is 
equitable. France has sprung forth 
improved and strengthened by the 
trial, and England 

Had Mr. Fox been in power, how 
different might have been the results! 
He would have cherished the mutual 
affection which had begun to develop 
itself between the two uations; he 
would have offered a noble and ge- 
nerous alliance to agitated France, 
afilicted then by hunger, by internal 
divisions and external intrigues, 1- 
stead of exciting the sovereigns of 
Europe to raise their standard against 
a nation that wished to respect the 
independence of their neighbours, and 
only required that theirs should be 
respected ;—he would have told the 
first coalition how dangerous it was 
to irritate twenty-five millions of men, 
enthusiasts for liberty ; he might have 
saved Louis and the victims who pre- 
ceded and followed him. 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
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Sir, 

AM a convert, though not of very 
recent date, to the doctrines 
Unitarianism: fully convine , 

they are uniformly and plainly 
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yered in every part of the sacred 
writings ; fully persuaded that it is 
“the faith which overcometh the 
world,” and the faith which, when 
universally adopted, will be the blessed 
means of turning it from all iniquity, 
I Jook with a jeslous eye and a dis- 
turbed mivd on whatever is likely 
to obstruct its progress ; on every 
point of conduct m which its pro- 
fessors shew that they are unmindful 
of its value, and uninfluenced by those 
pious feelings which it is so peculiarly 
calculated to inspire. One of these 
points has been of late most promi- 
nently presented to my view, and has 
caused me more pain than will readily 
be conceived by those whose incon- 
siderate levity gives occasion to it. 
From the particular circumstances 
of my situation, it has not, till within 
the last few mouths, been in my power 
regularly to attend a public Unitarian 
service; but having at length attained 
the long-wished-for privilege of join- 
ing with a congregation in the wor- 
ship of the One God, as a disciple and 
follower of his beloved Son, the pas- 
tors who conduct the services being 
of the first description, both with 
respect to talent, character and zeal, 
I not only anticipated much religious 
improvement, but unmingled gratifi- 
cation in my attendance on their mi- 
nistry; and such, Mr. Editor, it would 
be, but for the strange and most re- 
prehensible levity of, | believe | may 
say, a fifth part of the congregation, 
who come in after the service is begun. 
The prayers, in the place of wor- 
ship to which | particularly allude, 
are always admirable, though still va- 
ried, and delivered by both ministers 
with a devotional solemnity which 
could hardly fail to make some good 
iMpressious even upon the most care- 
hearers: but the beavy grievance 
of which | complain, is a continual 
bar against, and interruption of these 
geod impressions. During the first 
ose very little can commonly be 
rd by those who are distant from 
the speaker, and this part of the con- 
Sregation is supposed to stand most 
m need of serious examples and pious 
Mstruction, having fewer opportuni- 
tes of gaining either from books, &c. 
at home; and when the attention of 
the most devout can hardly fail to be 
mM some degree distracted by the fi- 
gures which are moving around them, 
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how certainly must they prevent any 
good effects which might have been 
produced on the minds of the young 
and inattentive ? 

These are very serious considera- 
tions, and should awaken the con- 
sciences of those, who, to prevent the 
possibility of having a quarter or half 
an hour's time for meditation, before 
they address the almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, are thus the means 
of depriving many of precious mo- 
ments of instraction, to some of whom 
the season may not again return, 

I can conceive nothing more un- 
consonant, more distressing to pious 
feelings, than to hear a solemn ad- 
dress to the Deity drowned by the 
noise aud bustle which is unavoidable 
when many persons enter. During 
thuse moments when the heart, for- 
getting the world around it, would 
ascend in pure devotion to its Maker, 
how dare we disturb its sacred and 
delightful aspirations, and under a 
pretence of doing our own duty, cru- 
elly interrupt the performance of it in 
others? Can we more forcibly de- 
clare how negligently, not to say how 
contemptuously, we hold the prayers 
and praises which are offered up to 
God in his holy place? 

| have always esteemed this prac- 
tice as a disgrace to all Christian 
assemblies, and am ready to ask, 
“Can those who are the only aceep- 
table worshipers, they who ‘ worship 
in spirit and in truth,” have any 
share in it?” O that I could per- 
suade all who hold our pure faith in 
sincerity of heart, cautiously to guard 
against single instances, or what they 
call accidental departures from what 
must.be their general rule; for every 
such instance is an encouragement and 
an erample to those who «make ita 
frequent practice. Unitarians are ac- 
cused of wanting seriousness as well 
as zealin their Christian profession, 
and I know no method which would 
more probably contribute to remove 
from them the first part of this re- 
proach, than their taking the lead in 
this most desirable reform; and if we 
are indeed zealously affected towards 
the noble cause of Christian truth, 
this marked manifestation of our de- 
vout regard to the worship of God 
in his sanctuary, for which I plead, 
would greatly tend to excite attention 
to our doctrines, and of course to 
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spread them, if they are, as we believe, 
those delivered by Christ and his 
apostles, 

Permit me to say a few words 
more, on the great impropriety, to 
give it no harsher a term, of ordering 
the servants who attend carriages to 
go out in order to prepare them, be- 
fore the service is completely finished. 
[ will put it to the hearts and con- 
sciences of all concerned, whether it 
is acting as the humble and pious 
followers of the meek and lowly Je- 
sus, thus openly to avow that they 
prefer the avoidance of a slight incon- 
venience to themselves, to the spiri- 
tual welfare of those who dwell under 
their roofs, and every day minister to 
their comforts ; and respecting whose 
opportunities for ivstruction, they 
must hereafter give an account ! 

I would not be thought morose or 
austere; | wish to speak “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” and to do it in love. 
The evil which I have now dwelt 
upon, must be acknowledged as such 
by all, and how honourable to Uni- 
tariaus would it be, to remove this 
subject of just reproach from their 
congregations! 

1 am accustomed, Mr. Editor, to 
afix my name to the articles which 
| offer for insertion in your most in- 
teresting Miscellany, but for obvious 
reasons | now hesitate to do so, and 
with ardent wishes that the subject of 
this may be taken into serious con- 
sideration, | beg leave to subscribe 
myself , 

A ZEALOUS UNITARIAN, 
i 

Sik, 

5 tere indulged me a few months 

since [pp. 246—248] with a co- 
lumn or two in your Misceliany; at 
the close ef that paper | threw ont a 
threat of farther trespass. My thoughis 
were then running on Pagan T'rinities, 
and I was nota little amused to observe 
the different inferences which different 
supporters of the same doctrine, drew 
from the same premises. Because, says 
one, the Trinity is so far from human 
reason, and so unlikely to occur to any 
speculatist, therefore it must be true, 
for it can only be known by revela- 
tion. Because, says another, all na- 
ture speaks of Trinity, (fire, light, 
heat, &c.) and every Pagan religion 
hath some trace of it, therefore it must 
be true; for all mankind would not 


be unanimous in a falsehood. 1 will 
grant our Opponents that they may 
find many Pagan Trinities, though | 
will not allow to Mr. Parkhurst, that 
Apollo was the second person in the 
Roman Trinity, unless as being God, 
the Sun: but when this is granted, it 
must be no more contended that the 
Trinity is a peculiar doctrine of the 
gospel; if it be common to all, it can 
be peculiar to none. | will also grant, 
that such a Trinity as the moderns 
idolize, could never have occurred at 
first as a whole to any mind, heing 
sane; but it might be, and was built 
upon a good old philosophical founda- 
tion ; and the incongruity of this mo- 
dern Trinity arises from the discor- 
dancy of its materials, aud that blessed 
irresistible truth, that God is one; 
and thus it stood with its first fabri- 
cators. Our philosophy and fancy and 
prejudice must have three, but our 
religion gives us only one: so we will 
introduce the ‘Trinity, and leave un- 
touched the unity: zt is three, they are 
one. ‘The Hindoo Trinity seems from 
internal evidence to be the first of all: 
founded upon very vatural principles, 
such as were easily stumbled upon in 
the dark. Observing creation, a cre- 
ator must be supposed: but why should 
a creator destroy his own works? 
And if he does not, who does? The 
destroyer. But here is a difficulty yet: 
are these two equal in power or not? 
If equal, they neutralize each other. 
If the destroyer be most powerful, 
creation must perish; if the creator, 
the destroyer will cease to be, and is 
not infinite. This introduces a third 
—a third in order of speculation, but 
a second in order of action, Each 
does his own part. Bramha creates, 
Vishnu preserves, Siva destroys. It is 
worth notice, that the Hindoos them- 
selves make the arrangement Very 
frequently thus: Brambha, Siva and 
Vishnu, putting the destroyer in the 
second place, the order of speculation. 
Now the modern Trinity is very Ff 
mote from this; there is no difference 
in the persons, except as to their moral 
relations. ‘The Father is the Creator, 
(of men as moral,) the Son the ~ 
deemer, the Spirit the Sanctifier; bu 

as to material things, ove and all create, 
uphold, destroy ; and the Siva of Hie- 
dostan becomes in this system a 
black god, the devil, not concent 
to the material, but solely const 
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the moral. Plato differs from both ; 
he does not talk of Trinity and Unity, 
but makes “ the good, or the highest 
God, a being so perfectly exempt from 
multitude, that he is even beyond es- 
sence, and not to be counumerated 
with any thing, or co-arranged with 
any second or third principles.” (See 
Taylor's Introduction to Extracts from 
Plotinus.) 

Thus we may see, that trinities have 
been familiar to human minds, but 
that they are not absurdities, unless 
when it is attempted to reconcile them 
to eternal truth, (and the modern 
Trinity differs from the old ones upon 
this very ground,) and that there is 
no analogy but in name; that the very 
little distinction that is made in the 
moral arrangement is quite superflu- 
ous, for there is nothing incompatible 
in the process of creating, redeeming 
and sanctifying ; these are not opposed 
to one another, as creating, preserving 
and destroying; and lastly, that the 
secoud and third persons have little to 
do with the greater part of being: the 
first creates all ;. the second judges all 
and redeems some; the third sancti- 
fies only that part which the second 
redeems; and Siva triumphantly ex- 
claims, 


By me and more than half, perhaps, 
shall reign, 
As man ere long, and this new world 
shall know. 
Mitton, B. iv. 
M.N. 
—— 


Remarks concerning the Present State 
of Religious Sects in Sweden. 


[Trawslated from Chronique Religieuse, 
28 Juin, 1819.] 


HE Catholic religion, brought into 
Sweden in the ninth eentury by 

St. Anscarius, was banished thence, os 
is well known, in the sixteenth, by the 
Lutheran Reformation; which was 
declared the religion of the state under 
the reign of Gustavus Vasa, the first 
ofthat name. This change was com- 
pleted at the assembly of the States- 
general, held at Upsal in 1593, an 
h memorable in Sweden. ‘The 
oufession of Augsburg was there ad- 
mitted and sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the states and of the king. ‘The 
habitants of Sweden all became Lu- 
neraus, and retained no vestige of 
Catholicism except the ecclesiastical 
VOL. XI. 4c¢ 
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hierarchy. The ecclesiastical govern- 
meut is administered by an archbishop 
and'eleven bishops. ‘The king is the 
head of the church. The parishes 
belonging to each bishopric are served 
by pastors and curates. Deans are 
established by cantons. At the death 
of a bishop, the chapter proposes three 
candidates, and the king chooses a suc- 
cessor from amongst them. Livings 
are in the gift of the king, of the lords, 
or of the parishioners. Inu Sweden, as 
in other Protestant countries, the pri- 
mitive principles, or articles agreed on 
by the Confession of Augsburg, have 
been, in a great measure, lost sight 
of. The exorcisms formerly used S 
fore the administration of baptism, have 
been expunged from the Prayer-book, 
and the idea that children are born 
in sip, is discarded. The new cate- 
chisms, and those printed since the 
Diets of 1809 and 1810 particularly, 
assert that men are born in sin and are 
children of wrath; that baptism is a 
necessary service, and purifies them 
from sin; but on the other hand, that 
original sin, according to the definition 
there given of it, is only an inclination 
to do evil, and a want of power to act 
well. Children dying without bap- 
tism are equally saved, and the neces- 
sity of baptism respects only adults 
who desire to become Cbristians. 
‘This shews that baptism is merely the 
sign of admission into the divine co- 
venant, according to the idea of the 
Calvinists. 

Respecting the Lord's Supper, ne- 
thing is stated in the catechisms and 
rituals which either plainly establishes 
the real presence, or excludes the 
notion of its being figurative; and it 
is considered pretty certain, that the 
figurative sense is most commonly re- 
ceived, both by the ministers and by 
the people whom they invite to the 
communion, to commemorate the Sa- 
viour’s death, and receive the assu- 
rance of their reconciliation with God, 
The first communion especially, is 
represented as a solemn act by which 
children confess their faith, and con- 
firm the promises made at their bap- 
tism. ‘The certainty of the pardon of 
sins, and of justifying grace is inculca- 
ted; and this is not only an absolute, 
but an infallible certainty: thus, those 
who reject the infallibility of the 
church, establish the infallibility of 
every individual. The minister, with 
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the ritual in his hand, declares to the 
two persons he has just united, that 
their marriage is indissoluble; uot- 
withstanding, the bond of marriage is 
very easily broken in Sweden: either 
of the parties may be remarried by 
the same minister; and this contra- 
diction is considered but as a slight 
deviation from principle. 

The efforts of the Lutheran doctors 
to refute Socinianism sufficiently prove 
that that impious doctrine has many 
adherents in Sweden. But, according 
to the principles of the Reformation, 
nothing can be weaker than the argu- 
ments made use of to convince the 
Socinians. They are accused of arbi- 
trarily interpreting, and of wresting 
the sense of Scripture texts, in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of ages. ‘The 
Socinians are at no loss for an answer. 
The sermons of the preachers seldom 
treat of doctrinal points; indeed it may 
be said, that they are quite excluded 
from them as dry and useless, as the 
Archbishop of Upsal, recently de- 
ceased, has expressed himself. Mora- 
lity alone is preached, and even of 
morality only certain points. That 
virtue principally is praised which 
leads men to acts of beneficence, of 
public and private utility. They con- 
nect every idea with happiness in the 
present life, as the ultimate object. 
Vice and corruption have little to fear 
from the thunders of the pulpit. Be- 
sides the churches, which all belong 
to the Lutherans, there are at Stock- 
holm, chapels for the Moravian Bre- 
thren, or Hernhuters, for the Calvinists 
or Reformed, for the members of the 
Russian Greek church, and for the 
Catholics, and a synagogue for the 
Jews. It is natural to expect, that 
Swedenborgians also should be found 
there; but they have no place of as- 
sembly. Swedenborg is less known 
in his own country than in England. 

Although the Hernhuters have only 
one chapel, they are very numerous. 
Amongst them are found the greater 
part of the Lutheran ministers, who 
devotedly attach themselves to the 
faith of the United Brethren. Their 
worship consists in harmonious singing 
and moral discourses. The name of 
Pietists has been given them. Their 
enguege breathes gentleness; and 
their church is in Swedish called Si- 
rops Kyrkia, a Church of Syrap. It is 
of the Lutheran profession. This 


church has latterly acquired much 
celebrity since the book, entitled l Be. 
plication de L Apocalypse, by Jung, 
has become popular in Sweden. Gus. 
tavus yf by consulting this Ger. 
man author, considerably increased 
his reputation, His book, trans. 
lated into the Swedish language, 
printed by the anthority of the consis- 
tories, sought after at the court and in 
the metropolis, declares that the true 
religion is not the Lutheran, but that 
of the United Brethren, and that some 
time hence all sects will be united to 
them. The author was, notwith- 
standing, a Lutheran. In this work 
he states, that there are many excel- 
leut Christians amongst the Catho- 
lics; he mentions some of them, in 
which number he has included Fene- 
lon; bat he represents Pius VI. as 
Antichrist, and the last of the popes, 
and regrets that this old man was not 
assassinated rather than Louis XVI. 
This is a sample of his morality. The 
captivity of Pius VII. has sustained 
the reputation of this work in Sweden; 
which predicts the end of the world 
in 1836 at the latest. ‘The Reformed, 
or Calvinists, are known at Stockholm 
by the name of the French and Dutch 
Reformed. They have two chapels, 
one for each nation. They were des- 
titute of ministers for twelve years; 
and to Catteau, the last of the French 
ministers, they have had no successor. 
The German and Dutch Reformed 
have lately met with a minister. Du- 
ring this vacancy, a German Lutheran 
minister, named Hachenburg, who is 


just dead, gave his services to the 


Reformed, administered the sacra 
ment to them, and preached in the 
Dutch chapel. Those belonging t 
the French chapel had also recourse 
tu him. The number of the Refo 

is small: their religion was not a 
first tolerated in Sweden, though i 
the course of time it was endow 
with peculiar privileges. Now the 
tendency of the Lutherans tow 
the Reformed is so great, that they 
seem confounded with them. — 
Russians have a chapel, which is ™ 
ther that of the embassy than 
community at large, and they haves 
pope, who is maintained »F 
government. At Stockholm only 
Jews are permitted to have 4 vine 
gogue. ‘There are in that Ther os 
or fifteen Jewish families. 
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not allowed to go into Norway. The 


Catholic religion, cruelly persecuted 
in Sweden in the sixteenth aud seven- 
teenth century, became extinct there; 
only the ambassadors and ministers 
from the Catholic courts had the 
liberty of having with them the priests 
of their religion for themselves and 
the persons of their retinue. ‘These 
chaplains preserved a feeble spark of 
Catholicism in this part of the North. 
It was extremely daigerous for any 
other priests to go into those districts. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Swedes began to mitigate 
their rigid intolerance: in order to 
improve the manufacture of cloths and 
silk, the government sent for a num- 
ber of intelligent workmen from Ger- 
many, especially from the countries 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
most of them Catholics, verbally pro- 
mising them the liberty of exercising 
their religion. The only chapels for 
the exercise of Catholic worship at 
Stockholm, were those of France, of 
Germany, and of Spain. 

The arrival of these strangers awak- 
ened the attention and the fears of 
the Swedish clergy. ‘They appealed 
on the subject to the States; and they 
imagined they could disceru amongst 
these workmen and artisans, priests 
in disguise, and Jesuits. ‘The assem- 
bly of the States-general of 1775, 
was the first since the Reformation 
that authorized the exercise of the 
Catholic religion ; not fur the Swedes, 
but for foreigners. Inu consequence, 
King Gustavus HII. who, during his 
travels in France and Italy, had seen 
the Pope at Rome, and had promised 
him to protect the Catholic religion 
in his dominions, in 1781 issued the 
decree of ‘Toleration, which has esta- 
blished the privileges of the Catholic 
religion in Sweden. 

his decree re-ordains the ancient 
punishments with which those Swedes 
been threatened who should re- 
hounce the Lutheran religion; these 
Punishments are banishment and the 
confiscation of goods, It allows 
Catholics to build themselves 
churches, to carry on their worship 
publicly, to have bells, burying- 
Stounds, and schools for the instruc- 
hoa of their children ; and authorizes 
T ministers to baptize, to marry, 

'0 bury, to draw up acts, and to sign 
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certificates. Mixed marriages are 


there so ordered, that the Catholic 
husband has the right of bringing up 
his children according to his owu re- 
heion; but the wife has not this 
rivht. 
lay consequence of this decree, a 
C‘atholic church was erected at Stock- 
holm in 1784, with the consent of 
King Gustavus IIL. and of Pope Pius 
\ l. who, the year before, had seut a 
French priest, the Abbé Oster, from 
the diocese of Metz, with the title of 
apostolic wicar, ‘the congregation 
of the Propagandists at Rome under- 
took solely to defray the expenses of 
a worship of which they saw the 
re-establishment in Sweden with joy. 
The new parish was organized; two 
priests supplied it; and the Catholics 
zealously frequented a chapel which 
united them all under the same pastor. 
Some years after, the chapels of the 
embassies from France, Germany and 
Spain, were shut up, and the C'atho- 
he courts no longer seut and maine 
tained chaplains for them, ‘The num- 
ber of Catholics resident in Sweden 
is about a thousand. ‘The parish of 
Stockholm contains about eight hun- 
dred, ‘They consist of Germans and 
their descendants, who went there to 
work at the manufactures of cloth, 
silk and glass; of French, whom the 
arts have led into Sweden, or who 
have entered in the retinue of noble- 
men; and of Italians attracted by 
speculations in commerce. Some of 
almost all nations are to be found 
amongst them. The ancient wars led 
many Catholic soldiers thither. This 
parish is generally very poor; it has 
no church of its own, because it has 
no funds either to build one or to 
buy a suitable building. Divine ser- 
vice isconducted in alarge ball, which 
is hired at a great expense of the city, 
and which has been decorated for this 
purpose by the Propagandists. The 
alms which are collected here as well 
as in the city, from charitable persons, 
are dedicated to the relief of the indi- 
gent, and to the maintenance of a 
particular establishment, destined to 
receive orphans aud the children of 
the poor, to be fed, clothed and in- 
structed in religion. It is much to 
be wished that an establishment so 
worthy of support stood on a solid 
foundation, The number of Catholics 
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in the different parts of the interior 
of Sweden, is sufficient to render the 
presence of a priest necessary in some 
considerable city, as Gottenburg, whi- 
ther Catholic strangers are led by 
commerce; some of whom settle 
there, and others remain but a short 
time. Louis XVI. had appropriated 
a fund for the erection of a chapel 
there; the circumstances which pre- 
vented the execution of his religious 
design are well known. ‘the tolera- 
tion introduced into Sweden does not 
authorize the Catholics to hold any 
civil offices; they are excluded from 
these; but by later laws the way to 
military advancement is open to them 
if they have distinguished talents. 
They can become proprietors and ci- 
tizens, and enjoy certain privileges 
belonging to t!rese titles. 

The Swedes are strictly forbidden 
to return to the religion of their an- 
cestors, but on the contrary, the law 
favours the change from Catholicism 
to Lutheranism, an allurement to 
which is held out by the hope of 
greater temporal advantage ; 2 cir- 
cumstance calculated to embitter the 
ministry of a zealous pastor, because 
it renders his benevolent exertions 
inadequate to save his flock from mi- 
sery or heresy. The Pope nominates 
the apostolic vicar, and the king au- 
thorizes him, by a kind of diploma, 
to exercise his functions throughout 
all Sweden, provided he conform to 
the laws. 

There is at present but one priest 
at the head of the Catholic Church in 
Sweden, deputed in 1805 by Pius VIL. 
with the title of the apostolic vicar, 
to perform the offices of the ecclesias- 
tical ministry for those persons resi- 
devt in Stockholm aud the different 
cities of Sweden. The necessity of 
his presence in the metropolis renders 
it impossible for him long to absent 
himself from it, although there is ano- 
ther French priest not attached to the 
mission. ‘Two at least should be con- 
stantly there, to be able at certain 
times of the year alternately to visit 
the Catholics in the interior, and to 
administer to them the succours of 
religion. The congregation of the 
Propagaudists has endeavoured to re- 
alize the execution of this design, 
which is as noble as it would be salu- 
tary. It was formerly carried into 


effect ; but the events of later periods 
have placed an obstacle to the con- 
tinuation of its plans, which it has not 
yet been able to overcome.—Stock. 
holm, 24th April, 1819. 

——V 
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No. V1il.—Matthew xi. 9. 
He? is the most judicious friend 
of Christianity, who, when a 
difficulty in the Scriptures presents 
itsel!, states it fearlessly, aud courts 
investigation. Were we disposed to 
slur it over, not so the wily infidel, 
prompt to infer that an undefended 
post is indefensible, and to triumph 
as much in a dereliction of it, as in 
the most successful struggle in argu 
ment. 

What I would now advert to has 
probably been considered before, and 
accounted for; buat, not having such 
a recollection, | desire to call the at- 
tention of your Correspondents to a 
portion of the gospel history, which, 
I am free to confess, occasions me 
some perplexity. 

And, considering the nature of your 
publication, allow me a moment's di- 
gression to record a very humble opi- 
nion, that no communications to it 
should be prolix, the subjects within 
the plan of it being multifarious, and 
the exclusion of many being a neces- 
sary consequence of the occupation 
of a dozen, or more, columns by a 
single essay ora sermon! I indulge 
a hope, therefore, that whatever no- 
tices this may be honoured with, they 
will be close to the purpose; and, 
assuring you, Sir, that if the expres- 
sion of this hope be deemed presump- 
tuous, the meaning of the writer 
widely misconceived, | proceed to the 
difficulty which I have alluded to. 

From all the four evangelists we 
learn that John the Baptist had, at 
the baptism of Jesus, a clear percep 
tion of who he was, and of the high 
commission that he bore—in plainer 
words, of his being the predicted 
Messiah. ' 

Yet Matthew informs us, chap. 3! 
that When John had heard, in pr 
son, the works of Christ, he sent twe 
of his disciples, and said unte him, 
Art thou he that should come, oF 
we look for another?” A the sc 
count of this deputation 1s 
in the seventh chapter of Luke. 
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I cannot disguise from myself that 
there appears a broad inconsistency 
in this. 

It may be said, and perhaps has 
been, that it was not to satisfy his 
own mind, but to have light imparted 
to the minds of his disciples, that 
John deputed two of them on this 
inquiry. But, the answer of Jesus to 
it, commencing with * Go and tell 
John,” does not seem to recoguize 
this intention of the Baptist, and I 
trust that some of your Correspon- 
dents will think the subject worthy 
of, and attempt, a more pertinent elu- 


cidation. 
BREVIs. 
—_—E— 

Sir, 

N the very ingenious sermon lately 

published by our excellent friend 
Mr. Gilchrist, the situation of the 
Hottentot is placed in the middle ofa 
scale, whose extremities are bounded 
by the highest and lowest orders of 
finite intelligence. It may amuse 
some of your readers to see the dif- 
ference between the conceptions of a 
metaphysician and a mathematician 
on this subject. Had | wished to 
endeavour to make a scale of this 
kind intelligible to the general reader, 
I should have desired bim to conceive 
a line some millions of miles in length, 
the lowest inch of which should be 
divided by my friend Lowrie into the 
smallest parts he could make visible 
to the eye, assisted by glasses, and in 
the lowest division thus made I should 
place the Hottentot. This is not a 
new idea just started upon the occa- 
sion, as in the year 1799 | expressed 
something similar to it in the second 
part of my Algebra, which I closed 
with the following reflection. 

“The investigation of the proper- 
ties of equations is endless. It is 
with them as with intelligent beings. 
There is no limit to the number of 
modes of each form ‘There is no 
limit to the number of forms. There 
is no limit to the number of orders. 
There is no limit to the number of 
classes. Each mode has its peculiar 
curve. The lives of men of the first 
talents have been employed upon a 
single curve, and there are not names 
given to a hundred species of curves. 
By the class of intelligent beings next 
m rank above man, all these equa- 
tions and all these curves are perhaps 
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thoroughly understood, and the next 
class excels them as much as they do 
us. llow great then must be that 
Being to whom the thoughts of all 
these orders of beings are known at a 
moment's glance, and how insignifi- 
cant, in the eve of reason, are those 
nations which lay down rules for 
thought, and persecute for opinions {” 
Supposing the Hottentot to have 
been properly placed by me in the 
scale of intelligence, where are we to 
place a Newton, a Locke, a Hobbes, 
a Milton, a Shakespeare ; 
W. FREND. 
a - 
Sir, 
T has been a subject of surprise 
with me, that in this age, when 
houses for worship and exhortation 
spring up in every part of our coun- 
try, with a rapidity unknown to our 
forefathers, that your Miscellany has 
not noticed the difierent forms that 
have been used, what forms are 
cheapest, what forms are most orna- 
mental, in what form the speaker can 
be heard easiest, in fact, what form 
answers the purpose best: yet these 
are not matters of a minor importance, 
nor is the subject one of which a new 
congregation is likely to be a judge. 
When Dissenters first emerged from 
their mother church they only wanted 
shelter from the inclemency of the 
climate, but this is no reason why, 
in the present state of society, they 
should neglect convenience, economy 
or ornament, combined with plain 
simplicity. This evidently is wanted. 
I pray some person to supply the 
defect. 
J. OFT. 
Eo 
Bristol, 
Sir, August 12, 1819. 
PPO falfil my engagement, | have had 
transcribed the Lecture which I 
referred to in my last communication, 
[p. 420,] on Divine Influences and 
Conversion. If 1 had time, I would 
endeavour to abridge it; but in pre- 
sent circumstances it is impossible. 
As the subject is one of great impor- 
tance, I willingly hope that your 
readers will pardon the length of the 
communication. I take for granted 
you will think it necessary to divide 
it into two or three portions at least. 
This I must leave absolutely to you; 
but I may be permitted to suggest to 
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L. J. J., or any other who may be 
disposed to make my statements the 
groundwork of discussion, the desira- 
bleness of allowing the whole Lecture 


to appear, before he commences his 
strictures on parts. 

It is a subject which | much wish 
to see discussed among Unitarians ; 
and, as far as I am able to judge, the 
result will be serviceable to the iv- 
terests of piety amoug us. One doe- 
trine of Grace or Divine Influences las 
long, and justly, been relinquished 
amoug us: but it does not follow that 
no other is well-founded, 

On some points stated in this Lec- 
ture, | feel complete satisfaction ; on 
others, asthe intelligent reader will 
perceive, | am less decided. I hope I 
am open to conviction on all. And 
though | cannot pledge myself to re- 
ply through this channel, to all the 
objections which may be made by 
others, | cheerfully engage to state 
any change in opinion which they 
may produce. If | make no reply, 
my opponent may be assured that | 
had previously considered his objec- 
tions, or that, if new to me, they make 
no change in my convictions. 

With best wishes for the increasing 
spread of the Monthly Repository, 
which [ deem an invaluable channel 
of communication, and thereby a pow- 
erful means of union, and of zealous 
co-operation among Unitarians, 

Iam, Xe. 
L. CARPENTER, 
Philippians ii. 12, 13. Wherefore, 
my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in mi ahse nee, work ont 
your own salvation wrth fear and 
trembling: for it is God which 
worketh in you, both to will and to 
da, of us good pleasure. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
original language of the New ‘lesta- 
ment, and have noticed the peculiari- 
ties of our apostle’s style, will readily 
perceive, that this passage is not 
without some critical difficulties: but 
notwithstanding all the arguments 
which some eminently learned men 
have adduced, to shew that the apos- 
tle’s meaning was very different from 
what is generally apprehended, | am 
satisfied that, on the whole, the com- 
mon translation is the true one. The 
last clause, “ of his good pleasure,” is 
ambiguous. It may either mean, 


» 
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according to his good pleasure,” 

just as St. Paul says, near the begin- 

ning of his Epistle to the L’phesians, 
** accol bpanes to the evod pleasure of 
his will; or more nearly, | think, to 
the force of the original, “ for his 
good pleasure,” }. €. to ac mplish the 
vracious desigus of his benevolence, 
Lhis appears, also, best to suit the 
connexion. In this view of the pas- 
sage, the apostie first expresses great 
approbation of the Christian obedi- 
ence manifested by the Philippians, 
not ouly when he was present with 
them, but still more during his ab- 
sence: he then exhorts them to work 
out their salvation with holy fear and 
watchful solicitude ; just as the apos- 
tle Peter urges bis Christian brethren, 
to give all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure: and in the 
last place, be encourages them in the 
great work of duty, by the assurance, 
that God worketh in them to will and 
to do, so that his gracious intentions 
for their everlasting welfare might be 
accomplished, 

‘These words appear to me indispu- 
tably to establish two great truths, 
(1.) That whatever God doth for us, 
we are required, with caution and cit- 
cumspection, diligently to use the 
means we have of knowing and doing 
his will: aud (2.) That those who 
are thus solicitous to serve and please 
God, their heavenly Father will assist 
to purify their desires and affections, 
and to strengthen them for the trials 
aud duties of the Christian life. | 

No one who believes in revelation, 
can doubt that God does influence the 
human heart: and it is probable that 
those who appear in words most widely 
to separate on this question, would 
find, (if they left their philosophical 
or theological systems out of view, 
and confined themselves to the plain 
dictates of religious experience, and 
to the declarations of the Seriptures,) 
thatthe difference is principally verb 
The invariable doctrine of revelation 
is, that nothing is without God; that 
of him, through him, and to him are 
all things; that not a sparrow falle 
to the ground without our heaven'y 
Father; that from him process 

every good and every perfect guts 
that he will not suffer the fai 
Christian to be tempted above W 
he is able to bear; that at the throne 


of grace we may find grace to 
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time of need; that if we acknowledge 
Ged in all our ways he will direct our 
steps ; and, in short, that asthe earthly 
parent, though impertect and iguo- 
rant, kuows how to give good gifts 
yuto his children, much more will our 
Father who is in heaven, give a holy 
spirit, his sanetifying influence, or a 
holy disposition, to those who ask 
him. 

If it were not true that God intlu- 
ences the hearts of those who seek 
him, then the prayer of Peter, that 
the God of all grace would make the 
believers perfect, establish, strengthen, 
settle them,—the prayer of Paul, that 
God would sanctify them wholly, 
that he would comfort their heerts, 
and establish them in every good word 
and work,—the prayer of Christ, 
“floly Vather, keep through thine 
own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as 
we are,’ —aud, in short, the prayers 
of saints, in all ages, for spiritual bles- 
sings for themselves or others, have 
all been founded in delusion. 

But it is nodelusion, Nature might 
not afford us solid conclusions on this 


subject; but revelation does; and if 


the heart has been subjected to its 
inspiring principles, and the soul de- 
voted to the service of God, its expe- 
rience almost universally is, that from 
heartfelt and solemn intercourse with 
the Father of spirits, strength and 
wisdom and peace are derived, such 
as no earthly source could yield, and 
which proves that his sacred influ- 
ences wil! not be withheld, when 
sought with perseverance and faith 
and sincerity. 

This, however, does not decide the 
question. All this may be true, (and 
true it undoubtedly is,) and yet we 
may be unable to say to what extent, 
and in what precise manner, God af- 
fords his divine influence. ‘“ A part 
of his ways” he permits us to observe, 
and to discern their design and ten- 
dency, in order to cherish faith in his 
constant providence, and in the wis- 
dom and gooduess that presides over 
all; but he still leaves clouds and 
darkness around his dispensations, to 
mMmpress our hearts with reverence 
and submissive trust. And what is 
true respecting the Divine dealings in 

ral, is true also in this particular. 

*ecannot doubt his constant agency, 
his constant influence; but in what 





way he exercises them is involved in 
obscurity: perhaps we cannot fully 
comprehend it; and whenever en- 
gaged in investigating the subject, let 
uot is difficulties prodyce doubt, but 
let us rejoice in the possession of that 
revealed light, which may check our 
wanderings, and guide us safely to the 
possession of God's gracious aid and 
blessing. 

Like many other doctrinal topics, it 
would be unnecessary to enter upon 
it, were not such unfounded and bane- 
ful ideas entertained respecting it. 
Banetul indeed they are, because they 
lead men to entertain visionary ideas 
of being the special favourites of hea- 
ven, when the genuine fruits of the 
Spirit are wanting; or to sink into the 
gloom of despair, if not into debasing 
carelessness in the great work of duty, 
since they conclude that they are the 
objects of Divine wrath, and cannot 
be saved: because they lead men to 
expect some easier and shorter way 
to heaven, than that which the gospel 
points out, when it teaches us to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live a sober, righteous and godly life: 
because they lead men to place religion 
in frames aud feelings, rather than in 
the subjection of the heart and life to 
the spirit and precepts of Christ: be- 
cause they check the exercise of 
Christian charity, by representing the 
most habitual piety, the most disin- 
terested benevolence, the most watch- 
ful self-denial, the most active love 
and obedience to Christ, as insuffi- 
cient for the Divine favour, if not 
begun by a certain sudden change, or 
attended with an inward assurance of 
peace and pardon. | do not mean 
that any one man, or any one sect, 
entertains all these unfounded notions; 
but those who know the present state 
of the religious world, will not readily 
charge me with a misrepresentation 
of prevailing opinions, 

Now I| think that many erroneous 
ideas respecting the nature and degree 
of divine influence, would be removed, 
if the scripturalist would observe the 
following simple principles : 

|. Many passages, in which the 
operations of the Divine Spirit are 
referred to in the New Testament, 
exclusively relate to the age of mira- 
cles; that period in which to promote 
the reception and diffusion of the 
gospel, supernatural powers and su- 
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pernatural knowledge were commu- 
nicated by Christ to the apostles, and 
through them to many of their fellow- 
christians. If, because Christ de- 
clared to his apostles that the spirit 
of truth should guide them into all 
truth, (i. e. all gospel truth,) we infer 
that his sincere disciples, in the pre- 
sent day, will, in like manner, by 
supernatural influence, be led into all 
truth, we must upon the same prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and not more 
in opposition to fact and experience, 
maintain, that the believers of the 
present day shall speak with new 
tongues, shall take up serpents or 
drink poisons unhurt, or cure the sick 
by laying on them their hands. 

2. Many passages in which the 
Spirit, or even the Spirit of God or 
the Holy Spirit, is spoken of, have no 
direct reference to the ordinary or 
extraordinary operations of divine 
agency, further than is included in the 
general principle, that every good 
gift and every perfect cometh down 
from the Father of lights. ‘This is 
the case in a variety of instances, 
where the word stands for the spiritual 
part of our nature, in opposition to 
the flesh, i. e. the animal appetites and 
passions; or for that holy mind or 
godly disposition, which is produced 
by the sanctifying principle of the 
gospel. And to the same head may 
be referred those passages in which 

mrit is used to denote the internal 
evetioun, in opposition to the ex- 
ternal services of devotion ; as in that 
expression of the apostle’s (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15): “1 will pray with the spirit, 
and | will pray with the understand- 
ing also: 1 will sing with the spirit, 
and | will sing with the understanding 
also.” | 

3. Many expressions occur, parti- 
eularly in the Old Testament, imply- 
ing the influence or agency of God, 
where yet its operation is, in part at 
least, through the common operations 
of his providence. For instance, when 
Jehovah, speaking by the prophet 
Ezekiel, (xxxvi. 24—27,) declares to 
the house of Israel, that he would 
restore them to their own land, and 
cleanse them from their idols, and 
give them a new heart and a new 
spirit, and remove the heart of stone, 
and give them a heart of flesh, and 
pat his spirit within them, and cause 
them to walk in his statutes; can 
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there be a doubt that he refers, in 
part at least, to the natura] influence 
of that sore chastisemeut which they 
experienced in the seventy years’ cap. 
tivity, and to the etfects produced by 
the customary operations of his pro- 
vidence ou the hearts and consciences 
of men? There is nothing in the sa- 
cred history to authorize the belief 
that the people of Isracl underwent 
any sudden and miraculous change ; 
or that, as individuals, they were pre- 
served from gross vices, though they 
never again fell into idolatry. Once 
more— 

4. That peculiar agency or influ- 
ence of God, distinct from miraculous 
power and knowledge, which is some- 
times denoted by the Spirit, or the 
Spirit of God, is never represented 
as Overpowering In its operation, or 
as superseding our own exertions and 
watchfulness. If any expressions, se- 
parate from their connexion, appear 
to speak a different language, in jus 
tice to the sacred writers, in justice to 
religion, let them be interpreted in 
consistency with those plainer and 
continually occurring precepts and 
declarations, in which the Christian 
is required to strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, to do the will of his Father 
who is in heaven, to present his body 
a living sacrifice, to put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to walk in the spirit, to 
put on the whole armour of God, to 
purify himself from all defilement of 
flesh and spirit, to be sober and watch 
unto prayer, to set his affections on 
things above, to put on bowels of 
mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, &c., to press 
towards the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
and, to sum up the whole, to work 
out his own salvation with fear aud 
trembling. 

If these simple principles (in Wy 
apprehension indisputable) had been 
carefully maintained as the anebor 
the soul, and the security of that hope 
which maketh not ashamed, the doc 
trines of limited and irresistible grace 
and of final perseverance, on the one 
hand, or of supernatural conversion 
and assurance on the other, woe 
never have gained ground iM t 
Christian world, AF 

But in relinquishing these opipions, 
because as unfounded in the 
tures as they are injurious I 
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ctice, 1 give up nothing which is 
requisite to encourage the humble 
disciple of Jesus, and to urge him to 
work out his salvation with fear and 
trembling. That the Father of our 
spirits loes influence the human mind 
I cannet doubt. That he influences 
the heart in ways which we often 
cannot explain, and which it is uot, 
perhaps, desirable that we should, in 
this imperfect state, be able clearly to 
understand, | gladly admit. But in 
receiving this as the encovraging and 
consoling doctrine of revelation, | 
cannot further admit, that he does 
give his spirit or influence, in any way 
that can supersede the necessity of 
using, faithfully and actively, the 

wers and ficulties and opportunities 
which God hath granted to each of 
us to know and do lis will. 

1 am fully satisfied that he who 
formed man, and added to the won- 
derful fabric of the human body, the 
still more wonderful principle which 
we call mind, has provided means of 
influencing aud aiding the being whom 
he designed for immortality. hat 
all the powers of life and thought and 
affection, as wellas the various powers 
of the inanimate creation, are only the 
operations of his spirit or agency, | 
think is a sound principle of pbilo- 
sophy; but | am not referring to the 
powers themselves, but to the direction 
of them, to the employment of them 
by man as a moral and accountable 
being. Now, desirous to refer all to 
God, as I believe the Scriptures do, 
(whether his agency be more secretly 
or more openly employed, whether 
through means, or without any inter- 
mediate agency,) | gladly extend the 
idea of divine cnfluence to every means 
by which wood desires, holy purposes, 
devout affections, pure and upright 
dispositions are produced and fostered 
ithe human heart: | gladly extend 
the idea of divine aid to every means 
by which our heavenly Father forti- 
fies the heart under temptation, sup- 
ports it under affliction, cheers it in 

discharge of duty, auimates it for 
the greater trials of faith, aud urges it 
on to activity and watchfulness in the 
divine life: | gladly extend the idea 
f divine guidance to every means by 
Which the way of duty is cleared, by 
which divine truth enters and illumi- 
bates the heart, by which that wisdom 
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is communicated which is profitable 
to direct, by which that path is 
cleared which leads to life everlasting. 
And whether that mfluence, that aid, 
that guidance is communicated accord- 
ing to the obvious and customary 
dealings of his providence, or by im- 
uwediate agency on the human heart, 
it is not less owing to the goodness 
and merey of the Pather of our spirits; 
it is pot less from his hand that the 
blessing proceeds; it calls for no less 
lively tribute of gratitude, 

livery good and perfect gift, I de- 
sire gratefully to refer to him in whom 
we.ive and move and have our being, 
who knoweth every secret movement 
of the heart, whose ageney continu. 
ally operates in our various powers of 
body and of mind, without whom we 
are nothing, aud can do nothing, by 
whose gracious goodness we are what 
we are, and upon whom we are every 
moment dependent, 

1 see and | desire yratefully to ac- 
knowledge, that he has, in various 
ways, made rich provision for the 
comfort, the direction, the strength, 
the spiritual welfare of those who 
humbly and earnestly and steadily 
seek his aid with full purpose of heart: 
I see, too, that he has provided for 
those who in the midst of light sit in 
darkness. In that principle which be 
hath implanted within us, oflen neg- 
lected, often disobeyed, but never 
entirely extinguished, which often 
has an unobserved influence in lead- 
ing back the wanderer to the house 
of his Father, and which often is ex- 
cited by causes which we cannot 
perhaps explain, to reuse the fears, 
and force to fly for security and for 
safety from impending ruin,—in the 
warning voice of his providence, 
which so often awakes our reasonable 
alarms, and calls upon us to prepare 
to meet our God, since soon and sud- 
denly we too may be called hence,— 
in the more general impulses of both, 
fostering good desires, weakening the 
influence of the world, and often 
leading us onward when we ourselves 
do not perceive it,—in the merciful 
chastisement of affliction, —in the 
counsels, the discipline, the example 
of parents and friends,—in the instruc- 
tions of his word, often received with 
thoughtlessness, often treated with 
neglect, brought to mind by the faith- 
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fuluess of memory when its directions 
and warnings are needed, or by what 
we think accidental circumstauces, or 
by the frequently neglected services 
of the house of prayer,—in these, and 
in many other ways which we see 
not, some probably which we cannot 
see, (but all alike a part of the all- 
comprehensive dealings of infinite 
wisdom,) our gracious Parent influ- 
ences our hearts, ofien strongly and ob- 
viously, sometimes silently and gently, 
yet powerfully, breathes into us holy 
desires, fans the flame of pious affec- 
tion, strengthens the fainting resolu- 
tion, and carries on that work in the 
soul which will be completed in 
eternity. 

lf you ask whether any of these 
blessed influences, by which he brings 
back the wandering sinner, by which 
he succours the tempted, by which 
he strengthens the weak, by which 
he cherishes our pious affections and 
holy principles, by which he comforts 
the feeble-minded, by which he gives 
fortitude and vigour for the greater 
duties, the greater sacrifices, the 
greater trials, by which he makes our 
way plain through difficulties and un- 
certainties, by which, in short, he 
trains up his children for holiness and 
happiness,—if you ask whether any 
of these, or what of them, arise from 
his immediate agency on the human 
heart, | can merely answer, | am able 
to say no more, decidedly, than the 
Scriptures declare, that all proceeds 
from him; that the blessings are the 
same, and as much gifts of his grace, 
in whatever way he dispenses them. 
The rain which falls from the clouds 
to fertilize the soil, was raised from the 
earth by the influence of the sun; it 
was supported by the air; it was 
driven by the wind; it was collected 
by the powerful influence of other 
watural .ugenuts; but when it was 
poured down on the earth, it was not 
Jess by the hand of*God, than if, 
without this intermediate agency, he 
had sent it down like the manna for 
the Israelites. 

lf, therefore, the man of compre- 
hensive, cultivated intellect, can trace 
out some links in the chain of divine 
agency, Which are unobserved by the 
less philosophic mind, it ought not to 
check his prayers or his praises. Here 
all are upon a level; and all are equally 


bound to cherish faith in the constant 
providence of God, his constant pre- 
sence, his constant ageuey and infly. 
ence. 
[To be concluded in the next Number, } 
~~ 
Bloxham, 
Sir, Auoust 2, 1819, 
HAVE seeuw whet Mr. Barham 
says [p. 356] ou the doctrine of 
Atonement. If I understand hin, 

(1.) He believes that our Lord's 
death was a real sacrifice for sin, 

2.) That it was designed to point 
out the evil of sin. but, 

(3.) That it is not to be considered 
as making any chavge in the mind of 
God. 

But really, Sir, whether this last 
view of the subject be philosophically 
true or not, is it not a much too re- 
fined way of reasoning for the common 
people, and indeed for all people ? 
Can any but very clear-headed and 
intelligent persous, for even such,) 
acquire and steadily retain the two 
first views of the subject, without any 
tincture of the last?) They may has- 
tily assert they can and do, but if 
they will look narrowly into the 
secret operations of their minds, | 
suspect they will discover their error. 
We do not always know what is going 
on within us, because we reflect so 
little and so superficially. Many 
persons really believe what they think 
they do not believe. ‘They have two 
species of faith; one may be called 
their controversial faith, and the other 
their practical faith. With the first 
they are well acquainted, but the 
latter is a kind of unknowu guest to 
them. 

As almost all the sacrificial terms 
that are used in the Old and New 
Testament concerning the blood aod 
death of Christ, are borrowed from 
the Scripture accounts of the Jewish 
sin-offerings, we cannot adopt a suret 
method to come at the trath concerd 
ing the effects of the blood and death 
of Christ, than by considering what 
they say: concerning the nature 
effects of the Jewish sin-oflering® 
Now, 

1. I hope it is most evident from 
what is said in your Repository, Fe. 
717—721,] that the Jewish sin- 
ings were designed to lead the 

to consider the evil of his way% 
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or that they spoke the language of 


ynitence and prayer, &c. And now 
observe more expressly, 

2, That the anger of God is, in 
effect, declared to have been removed 
from the transgressors by them. We 
learn from Numb. xvi., thot the Isra- 
elites were highly displeased with 
Moses and Aaron, because of the pu- 
nishmeut of Korah, &c. “ And they 
said, Ye have killed the people of the 
Lord. And they gathered themselves 
together against Moses and Aaron. 
And the Lord spake unto Moses and 
Aaron, saying, Get ye up from among 
this congregation, that [ may con- 
sume them in a moment; and they 
fell upon their faces. And Moses 
said unto Aaron, ‘Take a censer, and 
put fire thercin from off the altar, and 
put on incense, and go quickly unto 
the congregation, and make an atone- 
ment for them; for there is wrath 
gone out from the Lord: the plague 
is begun. And Aaron did so. And 
he stood between the dead and the 
living, aud the plague was stayed.” 
It seems as if there was no time to 
offer a living sacrifice. Dr. Priestley 
observes on ver.46, ‘That whatsoever 
it was that was the means of appeas- 
ing the Divine Being, was said to 
make atonement.” Priestley in loc. 

David also says, in 1 Sam. xxvi. 29, 
to king Saul, If the Lord have stirred 
thee up against me, let him accept an 
Offering. “If David had committed 
any offence against God, which had 
been the cause of his persecution by 
Saul, he might have been appeased by 
an offering.” Dr. Priestley in Joe. 
In 2 Sam. xxi. we have an account 
of the sons of Saul that were put to 
death to make atonement for their 
own crimes and their father’s, On 
this Dr. Priestley observes, “ They 
did not suffer as malefactors, who were 
'o be buried on the day that they 
died, but were exposed, as it were, to 
*ppease the Divine anger. And that 
this was effected, appears by God's 
ending the rain that had been long 
wanted.” Priestley in loc. 

Also various things are said to have 
queted the spirit of God against his 
“hemies, or to have appeased him, or 
to have turned away his anger from 
them. See Zech. vi. 8; Ezek. xvi. 63; 
Deut, xi.; and Joshua vii. 26. On 

h. vi. 7, 8, Dr. Priestley observes, 
quieted the spirit of God, or 


satisfied his wrath with respect to 
them.” Also Leclus. iit. SO, Water 
will quench a flaming fire, and alms 
maketh an atonement for sin. And 
so quench the fire of God's wrath, as 
surcly the writer means to suggest. 
2 Maccab. iii. 27—SS3. 

lt appears then, that, according to 
the plain linguage of Seripture, and 
of the apocryphal writers, that the 
blessed God laid aside lis wrath to- 
wards the transgressors of lis laws, 
when the appomted = sacrifice was 
made, that is, that his mend was 
changed towards them, for lis treat- 
ment of them was altered, which was 
the thing to be proved; and it also 
appears most evident, that even Dr. 
Priestley thought proper to adopt 
such language on this subject, 

If, then, these declarations of Scrip. 
ture, and of Scripture houestly ex- 
plained, do not accord with our refined 
notions, and double-refined feelings, I 
hope we shall have seuse enough to 
discern that we refine by far too much ; 
that the Scripture representations of 
things are made to meet common un- 
derstandings, and are doubtless best 
suited to edify the most learned and 
enlightened minds, and that it is not 
in our power to change them for the 
better. And as no Jew could proba- 
bly go seriously through the process 
which attended his making atonement 
for a wilful breach of the law of Moses, 
without considering his atonement as 
having wrought a favourable change in 
the mind of God towards him; so no 
sensible and unprejudiced Christian 
can probably seriously read all that is 
said in the Scriptures conceening the 
death of Christ asa sacrifice for sin, 
without, at least, suspecting that all 
this cannot be metaphor and allusion 
only, and the mere shadow of a shade, 
but that there must be something real 
and substantial in it, whether he can 
acquire a perfectly satisfactory idea of 
what that is or not. And if so, then 
it certainly’ becomes us to think and 
speak of it as the sacred Scriptures 
do, that is, as a sin-offering, through 
which God, of his infinite mercy, is 
pleased to forgive all penitent believers 
in Jesus Christ, their past sins, aud to 
receive them into his favour, and make 
them the honoured and happy subjects 
of his spiritual kingdom; in 
words, sacrificially to sanctify them, 
that is, to cleanse them from all their 
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past sins, and set them apart, for the 
future, for his service in Christ Jesus, 
that he may thereby train them up to 
a meetness for the holy world and 
holy employment of heaven, 

We know but very little either of 
the real nature or operations of the 
infinite mind of God, and therefore 
should he very cautious what we assert 
concerning them, and closely adhere 
to the Scripture representation of 
things. Our heavenly Father, in great 
condescension to his feeble creatures, 
is pleased to stoop to converse with 
us in our own very humble dialect; 
for if he did not, we could not cou- 
verse with him at all. We, therefore, 
should, and especially the learned 
should, think much of this when stu- 
dying the Sacred Scriptures, and 
above all, when fixing the sense of 
such weighty subjects as the preseut. 
The wisest kuow but in part, and see 
through a glass darkly. ‘Their most 
refined ideas, aud polished mode of 
expression, are but as the feeble and 
indistinct expressions of little children, 
aiming at something they scarcely 
know what. The light of heaven will 
impart much information on these 
thivgs. In the mean time, let us ad- 
here to the pure language of Scrip- 
ture, ueither adding to, vor taking 
away from it.. It is our duty to relate 
its truths as they are stated in that 
blessed book; God and his prophets 
will be auswerable for the justness of 
the representations. You know, Sir, 
who hath said, “* Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and 
vain (empty) deceit.” 

JOSEPH JEVANS. 
a 
Bristol, 

Sir, August 14, 1819. 
HAD entertained some hopes that 
some one of your able Correspon- 

dents would have noticed the obser- 
vations of Mr. ‘Tl. F. Barham on the 
Atonement [p. 356]; that not being 
the case, | have veutured to drop a 
few hints on the subject. 

| flatter myself that I can make 
every reasonable allowance for every 
Christian (who has been educated 
in the orthodox system) tenaciously 
cleaving to the doctrine of atonement 
under some modification or other. 
But a few years since, and the fol- 


lowing passage (which I quote ver- 
batim) I should have subscribed to. 


Sigher degrees the ince, amt 
pl z “ ‘ mi ire widtd — 
his love, which in the mystery of his 
atonement has the most beantiful aspect 
ts our eternal theme.” | was taught 
this doctrine from the pulpit, not 
from the New ‘Testament: | have 
since found from reading that 

that it is not the doctrine onenane 
Christ or his apostles, The discourses 
aud parables of Christ, aud those 
taught in the Acts of the Apostles, 
are ald at variance with the doctrine 
of the atonement: this, if the doctrine 
be true, is a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstauce indeed. Now your Cor- 
respondent expresses his “ conviction 
both of the truth and importauce of 
the doctrine of the atonement;” and 
if it be so now, it must have been so 
at the time when the Gospels were 
written; and how such an important 
article should have been omitted is to 
me unaccountable, ‘The punishment 
of the sinner seems to be the uniform 
language of the Scriptures; and how 
the doctrine of faith in the atonement 
has a tendency ‘* to manifest the evil 
of siu and make men hate it—or in- 


spire the sinner with a bitter hatred 


to sin,” I must confess is beyond my 
comprehension. So far from it, that 
in my view of the subject, the apos- 
tle’s advice to “* work out our owa 
salvation with fear and trembling,” 
would lose its force, under the influ- 
ence of “ an atonement or expiaton 
for sin.” 

If we understand the word atone- 
ment as signifying to recoucile, to 
unite, to harmonize, all is plain and 
easily understood, and perfectly eon- 
sistent with the Old and New Testa 
ment: but how your Correspondent 
can consistently ‘* premise that the 
doctrine of atonement must by no means 
be confounded with that of satisfaction, 
and at the same time consider it a0 
‘* emptation for sin,” is to mea matter 
of astonishment. | could quote many 
instances where the satisfactronist uses 
the latter word as nearly synonymous 
with the former. [| cannot help co® 
sidering the doctrine question 38 
one of the appendages of the Trey 
and with that it must stand in 
Mr. Wright has well delimeat God 
advocates ia his “ Free Grease the 

” q Lh 1 
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principles, the arguments of the ad- 
vocates for the atonement are falla- 
cious, and their inferences unfounded, 
They argue %s if the sense they impose 
on the words of Scripture was the 
unquestionable meaning of the pas- 
sages they quote, and what they take 
for grauted indisputable; though they 
cannot well be ignoraut of the con- 
trary. Until they can prove that the 
sense of Scripture is on their side, and 
that the premises they assume are 
really scriptural, their arguments and 
conclusions must be regarded as un- 
founded. A mere play upon words, 
detached from their connexion, and 
arbitrarily applied, and a misconstruc- 
tion of Scripture facts, will support 
no argument against the scrutiny of 
reason aud impartial examination, 
otherwise the proofs of transubstan- 
tiation would have been irresistible. 
In whatever imposing tone the argu- 
ments in support of reputed ortho- 
doxy may be urged, they can only 
bear down the timid, and those who 
are not in the habit of close thought 
or examination: those who resort to 
the first principles of divine truth, 
and are not to be carried away by 
mere sound, will detect their fallacy. 
It is to be hoped the age of inquiry 
is too far advanced for arguments and 
conclusions 10 maintain their autho- 
rity, when the premises on which 
they are founded will not bear scru- 
tiny.” I cannot think with your 
Correspoudeut that the “ extrava- 
gance of Calvinists” has driven Uni- 
tarians into the “ opposite extreme :” 
their extravagance may have driven 
them to their Bibles, and they cannot 
support any doctrine, nor plead for 
any practice, which they do not see 
Clearly revealed there; and. this it is 
that has at all times made “ the great 


breack between them and the rest of 


Christians.” 
To conclude: if an unlimited con- 
nce in the * One God and Father 
ofall, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all,” for complete salvation 
both here and hereafter to all eternity, 
independent of any object whatever 
to render him placable: if the ut- 
most reliance on his free, unmerited, 
undless merey, and “ rejecting” the 
atonement, (which but for one mis- 
translation would have been totally 
ee to the Christian Scriptures, ) 
uw this which makes the hearts 
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of other Christians shrink from our 
communion as a dead and unholy 
thing :” if “it is this that makes us 
esteemed impious, presumptuous and 
God-denying:” if “ so thinks the 
Christian world” of the Unitarians, 
let us calmly endure; * it is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his mas. 
ter, and the servant as his lord. If 
they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? 
Fear them not therefore.” 

But viewing the death of Christ as 
an atonement for sin, in connexion 
with the satisfaction scheme, in how- 
ever low a sense we take it, and | 
imagine it will be difficult to divest 
the minds of the geuverality of those 
to whom the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is so indispensably requisite in 
their scheme of salvation of every 
idea connected with satisfaction—in- 
stead of its proving a ‘* monument of 
the evil of sin, and a solemn warning to 
flee from it,” | think it has a very 
contrary influence, by soothing the 
couscience and prompting the sinner 
to conclude himself entitled to pardon 
as a purchased inheritance; impressed 
with an idea, at the same time, of his 
utter inability to do any thing towards 
** working out his own salvation.” 
Such are the views of most Christians 
whom I have conversed with, who 
plead for the doctrine of the atone- 
meut, and who in some cases have 
told me they could not die happy 
without it. 

F. B. 


—a 

Sir, September 2, 1819. 

T would probably tend very little 
B to edification, should | attempt to 
discuss the opinion of J. P. S. [p. 488, ] 
as to the “ unction of spirituality” 
which he finds in the “ Institutes 
of Calvin,” or the “ character of je- 
juneness” which he has discovered 
in “those of Dr. Priestley.” J. P. S. 
seems aware that his judgment will 
not be approved universally, and he 
is probably satisfied with the defer- 
ence with which it is hkely to be 
received by that large vumber of 
Christians, of whom few have leisure 
to study a body of divinity like “ the 
Institutes of Calvin,” and fewer still 
im partiality enough to look into “those 
of Dr. Priestley.” I shall now take 


some notice of the admissions and’: 
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qualifications which occur in your 
correspondent’s remarks on my former 
letter. 

The learned author of “ The Scrip- 
ture Testimony to the Messiah” ad- 
mits what, for an obvious reason, 
Sabbatarian Calvinists have never 
been forward to acknowledge, that 
‘*on one great branch of obedience,” 
(the holiness of Sunday,) “ the French 
Reformer cutertained a sentiment low- 
er than: that which most Christians 
in our country approve; while “ he 
considered the religious observance of 
the first day of the week, as a duty, 
upon the grounds of expedience and 
utility principally.” Your Corre- 
spondent, indeed, regards Calvin's 
* views of the sanctification of the 
Lord's day” as “ defective and intro- 
ductory to very melancholy conse- 
quences.” 

These admissions are however qua- 
lified. Calvin is supposed, in his 
“ Dissertation on the Fourth Com- 
mandment,” to describe “ the reli- 
gious observance of the first day of 
the week" as an “ arrangement—en- 
joined upon us by the will of God.” 
Had the passage (II. 8, $2) been 
translated entire, it would, I think, 
have appeared that what Calvin con- 
sidered as divinely enjoined upon 
Christians, was their assembling for 
public worship and instruction, and 
not the appropriation of any particu- 
lar day or portion of time, like the 
Jewish Sabbath, for such a purpose. 
lor the religious observance of Sunday 
Calvin argues, | apprehend, not prin- 
cipally, as your Correspondent ad- 
mits, but wholly “ upon the grounds 
of expedience and utility.’ This ap- 
pears from the following words, being 
part of the passage omitied in the 
translation of Sect. 32, in your 488th 
page, (col. 2, line 25,) Conventus Fe- 
clesiastici nobis Dei verbo precipini- 
tur: et corum necessitas, ipsa vite 
experientia nota satis est. Nisi stati 
sint, et suos habeant constitutos dies, 
quomodo haberi possunt. (Religious 
assemblings are enjoined upon us in 
the word of God; and their necessity 
is sufficiently discovered in the expe- 
rience of life. Now unless these are 
stated, and special days are appointed 
for them, how can they be observed?) 

From the beginuing of Sect. 33, it 
appears that even such a highly ex- 
petient arrangement was disapproved 
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by some of Calvin's contemporaries, 
Jellow -rejormers 1 should suppose 
He contents himself with calling them 
nonnnlli rngurett sprritus (certain rest. 
less spirtis). For Pupisis he had 
other epithets in store; and Unita. 
rians would probably have been con. 
signed to the same kennel with His. 
panicum canem* (that Spanish dog) 
Servetus. Whoever these restless 
spirits were, Calvin thus replies to 
them—/longo intervallo differimus, in 
hae parte, a Judets. (We very widely 
differ, on this subject, with the Jews.) 
lle then shews in what the difference 
consisted: Non enim, ut ceremoniam, 
arctissima religione, celebramus, qua 
putemus mysterium spt rituale fi gurart: 
sed suscipimus ut remedium retinendo 
in ecclesia ordini necessarium. This 
passige is thus correctly rendered in 
Norton's ‘Translation, 1684: “ For 
we keep it, not with straite religion, 
as a ceremonie, wherein we think a 
spiritual mysterie to be figured, but 
we retaine if, as a necessarie re- 
medy to the keeping of order, in the 
church,” 

In the next and concluding Section, 
after expressing his approbation of 
the conduct of the ancient fathers in 
substituting the Lord’s-day for the 
Sabbath, Calvin thus guards against 
being misunderstood, as if he supposed 
that Christians, like Jews, were under 
any divine law which had consecrated 
a seventh portion of their time for 
exclusively religious uses. On the 
contrary, the French Reformer might 
have conscientiously adopted the eva- 
nescent Decades of his countrymen. 
Calvin says, Neque ste tamen septena- 
rium numerum moror, ut ejus servitult 
ecclesiam astringam, neque enim eccle- 
sias damnavero, que alios conventibus 
suis solennes dies habeant, modd 4 
superstitione absint. (Neither do I so 
regard the number seven as to bind 
the church to the observance of it; 
nor will | condemn churches who 
may appoint other days for their so 


—) 





* Thus Calvin calls Servetas in his 
Commentary on Acts xx. 28. On wb 
Franciscus Lismaninns wrote 19 the mare 
gin of his copy, the following distich, 


Cur tibi sum Calvine canis? Tous effi- 


cit ardor 3 aie 
Ne canis hen on miserands cin. 


Sandius, p- 59 











lemn assemblies, so that they avoid 
superstition. ) The conclusion of this 
Section, though long, is worthy of 
being quoted as, | think, decisive of 
Calvin's opinion that there was no 
scriptural authority for any exclusive 
holiness in the [.ord’s-day ; but that 
the occupation of it was entirely a 
question “ of expedience aud utility,” 
a question upon which no Christian 
should condemn or set at nought his 
brother. And that, as to the religious 
occupation of that day, Christians 
were in more danger from superstition 
than even from neglect. 

“ Ita evanescunt nug@ psendo pro- 
phetarum qui Judaica opinione popu- 
lum superioribus seculis imbuerunt, 
nihil alind afferentes nisi abrogatum 
esse quod ceremoniale erat in hoc man- 
dato (id vocant sua lingua diei septime 
taxationem) remanere autem quod mo- 
rale est, nempe unius diei observa- 
tionem in hebdomade. Atguiid nihil 
aliud est quam in Jud@orum contume- 
liam diem mutare, diet sanctitatem 
animo eandem retinere : siquidem 
manet nobis etiamnum par mysterti in 
diebus —— qua apud Judeos 
locum habebat. Et sané videmus quid 
tali doctrina profecerint. Qui enim 
eorum constitutionibus herent, crassa 
carnalique sabbathismi  superstitione 
Judaos ter superant: ut nihilominus 

@ ipsis conveniant objurgationes 
que apud Iesaiam (i. 13 et Iviii. 
13) leguntur, quam tis quos sua a@tate 
Propheta increpabat. Cateriim gene- 
ralis doctrina precipue tenenda est: 
ne religio inter nos vel concidat vel 

seat, diligenter colendos esse sa- 

eros cuetus, et externis subsidiis que ad 
um Dei cultum valeant operam 
dam esse.” (‘Thus vanish the de- 
ions of false teachers, who, in 
rages, infected the people with 

& Jewish notion; affirming that no- 
§ was abrogated in this command- 
ment but what was ceremonial, (thus 
they call the appointment of the 
seventh day,) while that which was 
moral remained, viz. the observation 
of one day in the week. But this is 
only to alter the day, in contempt of 

t Jews, and yet retain the same 

ton as to the sanctity of a day; 
Preserving among us that notion 

& mystery in days which prevailed 
‘mong the Jews. And we truly per- 
by what good has been produced 

such doctrine. They who adhere 
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to these opinions, thrice surpass Jews 
in gross and carnal superstition, re- 
specting the Sabbath; so that the 
rebukes of Isaiah (i. 18 and lviii, 18) 
are as applicable to them as to those 
who lived in the time of the prophet. 
This general rule, however, should 
be especially regarded, lest religion 
should decline or languish among us, 
that sacred assemblies be diligently 
attended, and all external assistances 
for promoting the divine worship be 
zealously improved.) In the margin 
of the original is the following refe- 
rence: De hac libertate vide Socratem, 
Hist. tri. L. ix. C. xxxviii. The old 
translator, in Ais margin thus charac- 
terizes the passage | have quoted: 
“ Their trifling vanity, which see no 
difference between Jews and Chris- 
tians, but the change of the day, 
when, in the use of the day, indeed, 
we principally differ.” The following 
authorities will serve to shew how 
Calvin's notions prevailed among Cal- 
vinists. 

It is rather curious that the Juda- 
ical observation of Sunday, which, 
after the Reformation, was introduced 
into Britain by the Puritans, had been 
enforced by the laws of our Saxon 
ancestors. In “ Aa Historical Dis- 
course of the Uniformity of the Go- 
vernment of England,” 1647, written 
by Nathaniel Bacon, a learned law- 
yer, he says, (p. 98,) in praise of the 
Surons, “ Because they would not 
allow their secular affairs to trench 
too nigh that day’s devotion, they 
made the Lord's-day to begin upon 
Saturday, at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, and to continue till Monday 
morning. No pastime, not their be- 
loved sport of hunting, was allowed 
during all that time: nor no works 
were to be done, but such as con- 
cerned the worship of God: and 
those laws they bound with penalty of 
fine, if the delinquent were a free- 
man; if he were a bond-servant, he 
was to be whipped. Nor were these 
the laws of one king or age only, but 
of the whole current of the Saxon 
government.” lor this representa- 
tion my author refers to Coneil. Brit. 
It is remarkable that those who ap- 
pear to have introduced into Britain 
this Judaical, or rather Ultra-judaical 
Lord's-day, shoald have been in reli- 
gious knowledge and deportment so 
different from its restorers in the six- 
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teenth century. N. Bacon had just 
before remarked, (p. 97,) “‘ that the 
Saxons took no note of the vice of 
profane swearing and cursing; which 
crime,” he says, “ must he upon the 
clergymen's account, for their neglect 
of teaching the poiut, or upon the 
general ignorance of those times, 
which understood not the [third] 
commandment vor the Scripture.” 

That the notion of the holiness of 
Sunday, by avy divive appointment, 
did not prevail among the English 
Reformers, is highly probable from the 
conduct of those who governed En- 
gland, and determined upon a religion 
for the people, in the name of the 
royal child Edward. These church- 
men and statesmen, by whom Calvin's 
opinions were likely to be respected, 
procured an Act of Parliament in 
1552, which described as holy-days 
“all Sundays in the year, the days 
of the Feast of the Circumcision, Epi- 
phany,” &c. It was farther enacted, 
** that it shall be lawful to every hus- 
bandman, labourer, fisherman, and to 
all and every other person and per- 
sons, of what estate, degree or coudi- 
tion he or they be, upon the holy- 
days aforesaid, in harvest or at any 
other time in the year, when necessity 
shall require, to labour, ride, fish or 
work any kind of work, at their free 
wills and pleasure.” ‘This permission 
of free employment might well con- 
sist with that general use of Sunday, 
for which Calvin (p. 488) appears 
laudably solicitous, ** a cessation from 
labour to servants and workmen,” 
whose labour was then in a great 
measure enforced. 

Five years before, in 1547, Injune- 
tions had been put forth, in the name 
of Edward, “ that all parsons, vicars 
and curates shall teach and declare 
unto their parishioners, that they may 
with a safe and quiet conscience, in 
the time of harvest, labour upon the 
holy and festival days, and save that 
thing which God hath sent. And if, 
for any scrupulosity or grudge of con- 
science, men should superstitiously 
abstain from working upon those 
days, that they should grievously of- 
fend and displease God.’ These di- 
rections were adopted by Elizabeth 
in 1559, adding to the words quiet 
conscience, “ after their common 
prayer.” 

1 quote these authorities from Des 





Maizeaux's Life of Chillingworth, 
pp. 83, 84, 1n a note to a passage on 
Chillingworth’s refusal of Subscrip. 
=e. Among his objections, one 

concerned the fourth command. 
meut, which “ appeared to him to 
be made a part of the Christian law, 
And this he found contrary to the 
sense of the Church of England, con. 
cerning that holy-day of the Chris. 
tians which is called Sunday.” 

The exile of the Engtish Reformers, 
on the accession of Mary, gave rise to 
two publications which are preserved 
in the Phenix, 1708, Ll. pp. 44, 204. 
The first, No. XIX. is entitled “A 
Brief Discourse of the Troubles of 
Frankfort in Germany, A.D. 1554, 
about the Book of Common Prayer 
and Ceremonies, first published in 
1575." No. XX. is “ Calvin's Com- 
mon-Prayer Book: or the Service, 
Discipline and Form of the Common 
Prayers—used in the English Church 
of Geneva, As it was approved by 
that most reverend divine Mr. Joho 
Calvin, and the Church of Scotland.” 
| have looked through both these 
articles with some attention, and 
though the subjects of discipline and 
church censures several times occur, 
I can find no view whatever of the 
Lord's-day different from those which 
have been stated, The sin of Sad- 
bath-breahing, as Christians inaccu- 
rately speak, seems, at that period, to 
have been unknown. ‘The contrast 
is striking upon looking through the 
Confession, Catechisms and Directory, 
“agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divives at Westminster, 1645," and 
still forming the established religion 
of the Church of Scotland. There 
it is determined (Conf. xxi. 7) that 
“by a positive, moral and perpetual 
commandment, binding all men in all 
ages, God hath particularly appointed 
one day in seven for a Sabbath, to be 
kept holy upto him: which, from the 
beginning of the world to the resut- 
rection of Christ, was the last day 
of the week ; and, from the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, was changed into the 
first day of the week, which in Serip 
ture is called the Lord’s-day, and is 
to be continued to the end of the 
world as the Christian Sabbath. 

On the question whether “ 
approved “of repeenny the 
day,” of which your Cer 
es pad find no intimation whatever 
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his writings,” there are the following 
probabilities, if not authorities ; joined 
to the obvious consideration that any 
one who, like Calvin, had exploded 
the superstition of a Christian Sabbath, 
would be likely to avail himself of the 
benefit derived even to his most se- 
rious pursuits, from the occasional 
relief of innocent recreation. ‘Those 
who have endured or witnessed, dur- 
ing the intervals of public worship, 
on a Lord’s-day, the ennui, or som- 
brous indolence, which is sometimes 
imposed ou a Nabbatarian family, by 
a pious dread of innocent recreation, 
will be most sensible of its moral and 
religious uses. While such “ stand 
fast in the liberty with which Christ 
hath made us free,” “ let their modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” But | 
have mentioned authorities, 

Among the exiles on Mary's acces- 
sion was Archdeacon Aylmer, who 
had enjoyed the honour of being tutor 
to Lady Jane Grey. He resided, till 
the death of Mary, at Strasburgh aud 
Zurich. In 1576, he became Bishop 
of London, aud was soon distinguished 
asa persecutor of the Puritans. These, 
of course, became rigid censors of the 
Bishop's conduct, and according to 
Strype, (Life of Aylmer, 1701, p. 
215,) “ they charged him,” amoung 
other improprieties, ** that he was a 
defender of the breach of the Sabbath, 
and that he used to play at bowls on 
those days. The Bishop thus either 
justified or excused himself; that he 
hever withdrew himself from service 
orsermon on the Lord's-days. ‘That 
Christ, the best expositor of the Sab- 
bath, said, that the Scbbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
That maw might have his meat drest 
for his health upon the Sabbath; and 
Why might he not have some conve- 
went exercise of his body for the 
health thereof on that day? Indeed,” 
adds Strype, “ it was the general cus- 
fom in those days, both at Geneva and 
® all other places where Protestants 
habited, after the service of the 

’s-day was over, to refresh them- 
selves with bowling, walking abroad, 
other innocent recreations, and the 

Op followed that which in bis 
travels abroad he had seen ordinarily 
[ieetined among them.” As Calvin 

ved till 1564, it is highly probable 
Was personally known fo Ayl- 
mer during his exile, 
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Ladd a passage which shews how 
the English Calvinists regarded Cal- 
vin upon this subject a century ago. 
Mr. James Peirce, in “ the Dissenter's 
Reasous for not Writing in behalf of 
Persecution,” 1718, addressed to Dr. 
Snape, says, (p. S0,) You cannot 
but know, that as we never professed 
to make Calvin's judgment the stand- 
ard of truth, so we have always testi- 
fied our dislike of some of his opinions. 
| will here mention one opinion of 
his, which it is well known has been 
always disagreeable to us; and that 
is concerning the Lord’s-day. -You 
never knew any of us profess an ap- 
probation of his doctrine in this re- 
spect, or the practice of the church 
of Geneva, which is founded thereon,” 
“Could you know we have coustantly 
condemned his opinion inthis matter; 
and yet think we looked upon our- 
selves bound to defend him in every 
thing he said or did?” Mr, Peirce 
and the Calvinists of his time do not 
appear to have been satisfied that 
Calvin, in his Commentary, quoted 
p. 488, had designed to recant the 
antt-sabbatical notions, maintained in 
his Jnstitutes. Nor, indeed, does it 
appear certain that he is treating on 
the uses of the Lord’s-day among 
Christians, till the last sentence of 
that paragraph, on “ the need of a 
Sabbath.” If Waleus (p. 489) be 
correct that Calvin did not write the 
anti-sabbatical passages “ against his 
colleagues and fellow-labourers in the 
Reformation ;” this forms an additional 
presumption, that the Reformers, ge- 
verally, were of his opinion, and that 
the kunglish Puritans had the chief 
concern in bringing into the Protes- 
tant church the Sabbatical rigours of 
their Saxon ancestors. Thus would 
he confirmed the judgment of the 
Divines of the United Provinces, p. 
425, who called “ the doctrine of the 
Sabbath figmentum Anglicanum.” Nor 
is it any objection that individuals, 
among “the most estimable Dutch 
divines,” as quoted by your Corre- 
spondent, (p. 489,) should have adopt- 
ed the Sabbatical notions of the En- 
elish Puritans. , 

However this may be, | trust some 
things may have been here brought 
to the knqwledce, or rather to the 
recollection, of the learned author of 
The Scripture Testimeny, which may 
have a salutary influence. If, instead 
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558 Mr. Luckeock on some late Public Proceedings. 


of leaving his cause to be tried on its 
scriptural merits, he should still think 
it prudent to prejudice his readers 
against Unitarians, by charging some 
of us, for we are by no meaus agreed 
on the subject, with violating what 
he esteems “ a sacred obligation,” he 
will, 1 trust, make over John Calvin 
to us, for the single occasion of our 
defence, and we will promise not to 
detain him. 


DOMINICUS. 
— 
SIR, August 25, 1819. 


HAVE rambled an hour or two 

this morning on the sea-shore, and 
indulged my mind and heart in those 
musings which ally me to the Deity; 
which compel me to admit that his 
most interesting attribute to the human 
race is benevolence. Lam unable to 
trace any being equal in intelligence 
to man; and as the faintest spark of 
mind appears to me to be infinitely 
superior in importance to any extent 
of matter, animate or inanimate, and 
however adorned by the hand of its 
Maker, I infer that a leading motive 
in the formation of the world, (if pre- 
sumption be not attached to any sup- 
position on the subject,) was the 
happiness of mankind. If there are 
superior intelligencies who share the 
beneficence, as they are unknown to 
me, | cannot include them in the scale 
of divine appointment, and am still 
more strongly impressed with the 
feeling, that, as far as relates to the 
earth we inhabit, man is the peculiar 
favourite of heaven; and the conclu- 
sion I draw as a necessary result, is, 
that we are acting most in conformity 
with the dictates of reason, in the way 
best calculated to promote our present 
happiness, and secure the approbation 
of our Maker, when we devote every 
capability in our power in endeavour- 
ing to add to the sum of public and 
priyate welfare. Compared with this 
warm and expanding sentiment, how 
puny aud insignificant are the efforts 
that would place our chief merits in 
the adoption of creeds and formularies, 
or in the unproductive self-applause 
that satisfies itself with idle wishes 
aud imaginary denevolence! Return- 
ing home to enjoy the benefit of the 
shade, and taking up a provincial 
paper to diversify the train of reflec- 
tion, | met with the two following 
reports. Considering them as highly 


contrasted, and perhaps as exhibiting 
human folly and inconsistency in as 
superlative a degree as can well be 
produced, I take them as the basis of 
farther illustration. 

A Birmingham printer, of the name 
of Russell, has been convicted at the 
late Warwick assizes of publishing a 
parody on part of the Church Litany. 
Ilis sentence stands over till next 
term, when he will most probably be 
punished by imprisonment and fine: 
and should these, or either of them be 
the case, his circumstances are so 
humble, that his ruin will be inevita- 
ble. Llone was the first publisher of 
the article in London, and a jury of 
his countrymen acquitted him of euk 
pability, and of course their verdict 
would fairly establish the right to sell 
What was thus declared on the best 
possible authority, to be undeserving 
of censure or punishment. Deny this 
principle, and we throw down the 
boundary of right aud wrong, and 
leave the distinction between virtue 
and vice to be perfectly nugatory and 
undefinable. ‘This was a public act, 
and surely might be considered as a 
public security against any farther 
prosecution. ‘The science of morals 
has made but a lamentable progress, 
if, in the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is to be graduated on the scale 
of north and south latitude, and inno- 
cence in London be deemed guilt in 
Warwickshire. Fixing a sun-dial ow 
a weather-cock is perfectly rational 
compared with this new light, and 
what Swift meant as a burlesque, may, 
as we advance in improvement, soon 
be pronounced sound philosophy. 

Russell, however, immmediately on 
hearing of lLlone’s prosecution, de- 
clined selling any copies, but was 
allured by the treachery of apparent 
friendship and by absolute importv- 
nity to dispose of one, aid for this he 
is indicted as having been instigat 
by malicious intentions. This aval 
lical inveiglement had the sanction 
of authority. The defendant is pt 
to all the trouble and expense whic 
the chicanery of the law will ee 
rize. The plaintiffs put off the tr 
thus renewing the aggravated ev"; 
they return to the cruel attack, 47° 
now he lies at the mercy of a ¥! 
tive and implacable authority. an 

And what is this glaring an¢® a 
toneable crime? Has if tended 
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undermine the pillars of social life? 
Is it tainted with such pestilential 
vapours, that the heart of religion 
must sicken by its attack? Is the 
deed so atrocious, that the common 
feelings of humanity rise in judgment 
against it, and call fora vengeful reta- 
liation? «Is Christianity at so low au 
ebb, that its bark must founder ou 
such perilous shoals ¢ Or is truth so 
feeble in its own support, that the 
arm of unrelenting avd unreflecting 
authority must crush all opposition 
hy its ponderous weight, and neither 
permit argument or raillery to ap- 
roach its tottering fabric? Allowing 
time for the solution of these questi- 
ons, and to vindicate the violence that 
would lacerate the offender with cut- 
ting up every comfort and prospect of 
life, pass we on to the second case, 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell, 

the resident at Hydrabad. 
“ February 5, 1819. 

“T have the pleasure to inform you 
that the Fort of Nowah was taken by 
assault, by the force under the com- 
mand of Major Pitman, on the 30th 
ult. The garrison, consisting of up- 
wards of 500 men, principally Arabs, 
having twice refused to surrender, 
and all their attempts to escape having 
been frustrated, were the greatest part 
of them put to the sword.” 

What say you, ye rigidly orthodox, 
ye pious evangelicals, ye men of su- 
perior sanctity, ye distributors of 
Bibles, ye world-encircling missiona- 
nes?) What say you? Is this right 
oris it wrong? What is the proud 
feeling of Englishmen that inculcates 
bravery as the highest pinnacle of 
human virtue ;—that scorns to capitu- 
late or surrender, and yet drenches in 
cold blood the same heroic-devoted- 
wéss in others? Would you not have 
stigmatized them as base-born cow- 
ads, if they had neglected every 
Prospect and means of resistance, aud 
will you murder them for it as an 

ence against the first principles of 
ualon in society? Or again, Who are 

aggressors? Can a subaltern or 
* private deliberate? Have they any 
Yoice in the councils of war? Would 
not instant death be decreed against 
wdividual who should dare to give 
Opinion, and especially a pusillani- 
pi one? Why then say that the 
re ge to surrender, and why 
“her them for the obstinacy of 


Character of Mr. Bretland. 


their commanders? It does not a 
pear that Mr. Russell had any hand 
in this work of blood, but it gives him 
unmingled pleasure, without a particle 
of regret or commiseration. Let 
Imagination anticipate the two con- 
trasted Russells at the bar of final 
retribution, and on which of the 
culprits shall the severest censure 
fall 

See to these things—vou “ Society 
for the Suppression of Vice!'—try to 
establish some rational ground for 
public morals, or you may depend 
upon it your eflorts are worse than 
unavailing, You may advocate or 
connive at the butchery of 500 men, 
while you punish a miserable wretch 
for selling a cabbage on a Sunday 
morning, or a printer for a harmless 
satire; but this is uot the way to 
reform the world. Christianity either 
allows such violence, or prohibits it ; 
if the former, heaven defend me from 
such a religion! but if the latter, then 
the Christianity of the State is not 
that of the Bible; then the Litany 
which prays, “ Go forth with our 
fleets and armies,” is in opposition to 
the pacific spirit of the gospel; and 
then is it deserving the censure or 
ridicule of every friend to humanity. 

JAMES LUCKCOCK, 
~<a 
Hackney, 

Sir, September 7, 1819. 
Lia me, too, be allowed to bless 
the memory of one, whom I 
loved and honoured as soon as | could 
admire wisdom and virtue, and long 
before [ could justly appreciate them. 
I can remember no period of my life 
(up to the moment in which I left the 
house of my fathers) with which Mr. 
Bretland is not associated in delightful 
and endeared recollections. 

[le was distinguished bya beautiful 
simplicity of conduct and character ; 
an extraordinary serenity amidst vi- 
cissitude, resulting equally from a high 
estimate of man, and an unshaken 
confidence in God; an exquisite sense 
of wroug, which would have been 
blunted by a more enlarged commu- 
nion with the world; and that en- 
viable ignorance of moral evil in him- 
self or others, which made his lifea 
long and lovely summer's day. 

He chose to tread in a secluded 
and noiseless path. There he found 
his happiness, and he had no earthly 
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ambition beyond. ‘The serene and 
steady lustre of his character shoue 
with greater brightness, because its 
rays were confined to one narrow 
spot, and eulightened only a privi- 
leged few. 

His mude of life was temperate, 
even to habitual privation: his dress 
plain and simple, almost to peculi- 
arity. 

An ever-abiding conviction of the 
wisdom and gooduess of God tem- 
pered all his hopes and fears, his re- 
collections and auticipations, to calm 
and coustant complacency. For him- 
self he never uttered a prayer that 
was unanswered, for he hid no will 
but the will of heaveu. Always pre- 
pared for the vicissitudes of life, he 
neither dreaded nor invited its awful 
close: yet | have heard him say, that 
if he deemed any privilege worthy 
of envy, it would be to witness the 
glorious second comivg of our Lord— 
to be made iminortal without paying 
the tribute of mortality. 

As old age and its infirmities came 
on with slow and steady step, the 
link which bound him to earthly 
objects was gently loosened; and long 
before his removal he had ceased to 
interest himself even in those great 
changes which seem to have crowded 
the events of centuries into the nar- 
row limits of years. 

* The world was nonglht to him, nor the 

world’s cares :”’ 


his converse was with those who 
had left it: the great and the good 
who are sleeping where he was about 
to sleep, and who had departed, as he 
should ere long depart, “ in sure and 
certain hope of a resurrection to life 
everlasting.” 
J. B. 
— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 





NO, CCCLIL 
Anti-trinitarian French King. 
Father Daniel attributes to Chil- 
peric, “oue of the more eminent kings 
of the Merovingian race, who died 
A.D, 583, amongst other bad qualities 
the inexpiable oue of heresy. Chil- 
petic undertook (says the Father, 
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Histoive de France, 4to. Tom. |. pp, 
192, 195), to judge of matters of rel). 
gion, and one day, in consequence of 
the disputes coucerning Ariauisin, he 
drew up an edict, in which he or. 
dained that henceforward IW speaking 
of God people should no jouyer use 
the term Trinity ov that of Persons, 
but only that of God, saying that the 
names of Persons which are made use 
of in speaking of men ave unworthy 
of God; and this edict would bave 
been published if the bishop of Tours 
(Gregory) and Salvius, bishop of 
Albi, had not made strong remon- 
strances upou the subject. ‘There 
needs after this no recital of Chil. 
peric’s misdeeds to explain the epi- 
thets, which his contemporary Gre. 
gory of ‘Tours applies to him, “ Nero 
nostri temporis et Herodes.” 
—— 


No. CCCLIII. 
Little Minds. 

Frivolous curiosity about  trifles, 
and a laborious atteution to little 
objects, which neither require nor 
deserve a moment's thought, (says 
Lord Chesterfield, ) lower a mau; who 
from thence is thought, and not un 
justly, incapable of greater matters. 
Cardinal de Retz very sagaciously 
marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little 
mind, from the moment that he told 
him he had wrote three* years with 
the same pen, and that it was an ex- 
cellent one still. 

a 
No. CCCLIV. 
Soldiers and Butchers. 


“ Boccaline has this passage of sol- 
diers: They came to Apoilo to have 
their profession made the eighth li- 
beral science, which he granted. As 
soon as it was noised up aud dow), 
it came to the butchers,.and a 
sired their profession might be made 
the ninth, for said they, the soldiers 
have this honour for the killing of 
men; now we kill as well as they, 
but we kill beasts for the preserving 
men, and why should. not we have 
honour likewise — a ? 
could not answer their Ff 
reversed his sentence, and nade the 
soldiers’ trade a mystery, 
chers’ is.’ Old Hubert. 





REVIEW. 


Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Pors, 


TC 


Aer. L—Translation of an Abridg- 
ment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
of all the Veds; the most celebrated 
and revered work of Brahminical 
Theology ; establishing the Unity of 
the Supreme Being; and that He 
Alone is the Object of Propitiation 
and Worship. By Rammolhiun Roy. 
fto. pp. 14. Caleutta, 1816. 

Arr. [l.—The Same ; containing like- 
wise a Translation of the Cena 
Upanishad, one of the Chapters of 
the Sama Veda; according to the 
Gloss of the celebrated Shancarach- 
arya, establishing the Unity and the 
Sole Omnipotence of the Supreme 
Being; and that He Alone is the 
Object of Worship, By Rammo- 
hun Roy. 4to. pp. 36. London. 
Printed for T. and J. Hoitt, Upper 
Berkeley Street, Portman Square. 
1817. 


Arr. I11.—T'ranslation of the Ishopa- ' 


nishad, one of the Chapiers of the 
Yajur Veda: according to the Com. 
mentary of the celebrated Shunkar 
Achdrya, establishing the Unity and 
Incomprehensibility of the Supreme 
Being ; and that his Worship Alone 
can lead to Eternal Beatitude. By 
Rammohun Roy. 8vo. pp. 38. 
Caleutta. 1816. 

Art. 1V.—A Defence of Hindoo The- 
ism, in Reply to the Attack of an 
Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras. 
By Rammohun Roy. 8vo. pp. 56. 
Calcutta. 1817. 

Arr. V.—An Apology for the present 
System of Hindoo Worship. Writ- 
ten in the Bengalee Language, and 
accompanied by an English Trans- 
lation. 8vo. pp. 52. Calcutta. 
1817. 


Q' RAMMOHUN ROY, the 
Hindoo Unitarian Reformer, 
some account is given in our last Vo- 
lume, [XI 209 and 512,] which 
We are happy in being able to enlarge 
by the tracts here enumerated, which 
have been put into our hands by a 
frieud. ‘The notice that we shall give 
of this enlightened and worthy man 
will include a relation of the Hindoo 
tarian controversy ; aud in using 


these terms we cannot help congra- 
tulating our readers, that the impetus 
by which the human mind has been 
lately agitated in Europe has reached 
the remote realms of Llindoostan, and 
begins to excite free and rational in- 
quiry amongst Lleathens as well as 
Christians, 

The Luglish Editor of the second 
Article on our list says of Rammohun 
Roy, 


“He is by birth a Brahmin, of very 
respectable origin, in the Province of Ben- 
gal, about forty-three years of age. 

* His acquirements are considerable: to 
a thorough knowledge of the Sungserit 
(the language of the Brahminical Serip- 
tures) he has added Persian and Arabic; 
and possessing an acute understanding, he 
early conceived a contempt for the reli- 
gious prejudices and absurd superstitions 
of his caste. 

* At the age of twenty-two, he com- 
menced the study of the English language, 
which not pursuing with application, he 
five years afterwards, when I became ac- 
quainted with him, could merely speak it 
well enough to be understood upon the 
most common topics of discourse; but 
conld not write it with any degree of cor- 
rectuess. He was afterwaids employed as 
Dewan, or principal native officer, in the 
collection of the revenues, in the district 
of which I was for five years collector in 
the East India Company's civil service. 
By perusing all my public correspondence 
with diligence and attention, as well as by 
corresponding and conversing with Euro- 
pean gentlemen, he acquired so correct a 
knowledge of the English language, as to 
be enabled to write and speak it with con- 
siderable accniacy. He was also in the 
constant habit of reading the English 
newspapers, of which the continental po- 
lities chiefly interested him, and from 
thence be formed a high adiniration of the 
talents and prowess of the late ruler of 
France, and was so dazzled with the splen- 
dour of his achievements, as to become 
sceptical, as to the commission, if not blind 
to the atrocity, of his crimes,and could net 
help deeply lamenting his dawnfal, not- 
withstanding the profound respect he ever 
professed for the English nation; but when 
the first transports of his sorrow had sub- 
sided, he considered that part of bis po. 
litieal conduct which led to his abdication, 
tou have been so weak and so madly ambi- 
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tious, that he declared his future detesta- 
tion of Buonaparte would be proportionate 
to his former admiration of him. 

Tn a letter | have lately received from 
him intimately connected with the subject 
before me, be says, * 1 take this oppor- 
tunity of giving you a summary account of 
my proceedings since the period of your 
departure from India 

“¢The consequence of my long and 
uninterrupted researches into religious 
trath has been, that T have found the doc- 
trines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use 
of rational beings, than any others which 
have come to my knowledge; and have 
also found Hindoos in general more super- 
stitious and miserable, both in performance 
of their religious rites, and in their do, 
mestic concerns, than the rest of the known 
nations on the earth: I, therefore, with 
a view of making them happy and com. 
fortable both here and hereafter, not 
only employed verbal arguments against 
the absurdities of the idolatry practised by 
them, but also translated their most revered 
theological work, namely Vedant, into 
Bengallee and Hindoostanee, and also se- 
veral chapters of the Ved, in order to con- 
vince them, that the unity of God, and 
absurdity of idolatry, are evidently pointed 
out by their own Scriptures. 1, however, 
in the beginning of my pursuits, met with 
the greatest opposition from their self- 
interested leaders, the Brahmins, and was 
deserted by my nearest relations; I con- 
sequently felt extremely melancholy; in 
that critical situation, the only comfort 
that I had, was the consoling and rational 
conversation of my European friends, espe- 
cially those of Scotland and England. 

“ * T now with the greatest pleasure 
inform you, that several of my countrymen 
have risen superior to their prejudices ; 
many are inclined to seek for the truth; 
and a great number of those who dissented 
from me, have now coincided with me in 
opinion. This engagement has prevented 
me from proceeding to Europe as sven as 
Feould wish; but you may depend upon 
my setting off for England withina short 
period of time: and if you do not return 
to India before October next, you will 
most probably receive a letter from me, 
informing you of the exact time of my 
departure for England, and of the name 
of the vesse! on which | shall embark.’ 

“ This extract, which is made without 
alteration, will shew how well the writer 
has overcome the difficulties of the English 
language,”"— Pref. pp. iii.—vi. 

The “ Translation of an Abridg- 
ment of the Vedant” is addressed by 
Rammohun Roy “To the Believers 
of the Only True God,” and this pre- 








fatory address is so seusible and in. 
structive, that we canuot refrain from 
copying it entire: 


* The greater part of Brahmins, as well 
as of other Sects of Hindoos, are quite 
incapable of justifying that idolatry, which 
they continue to practise. When ques- 
tioned on the subject, in place of adducing 
reasonable arguments in support of their 
conduct, they conceive it fully sufficient 
to quote their ancestors as positive autho- 
rities! And some of them are become 
very ill-disposed towards me, because I 
have forsaken idolatry, for the worship of 
the true and eternal God! In order, there- 
fore, to vindicate my own faith, and that 
of our early forefathers, I have been en- 
deavouring, for some time past, to con. 
vince my countrymen of the true meaning 
of our sacred books; and to prove, that 
iny aberration deserves not the opprobriam 
Which some unreflecting persons have 
been so ready to throw upon me, 

“The whole body of the Hindoo theo- 
logy, law and literature, is contained in 
the Veds, which are affirmed to be coeval 
with the creation! These works are ex- 
tremely voluminous; and being written in 
the most elevated and metaphorical style, 
are, as may be well supposed, mm many 
passages seemingly confused aud contra- 
dictory. Upwards of two thousand years 
ago, the great Byas, reflecting on the 
perpetual difficulty arising from these 
sources, composed with great diserimina- 
tion acomplete and compendions abstract 
of the whole; and also reconciled those 
texts, which appeared to stand at variance. 
This work he termed The Vedant, whieh, 
compounded of two Sungscerit words, sig- 
nifies The resolution of all the Veds. It 
has continued to be most highly revered 
by all the Hindoos; and in place of the 
more diffuse arguments of the Veds, 1s 
always referred to as equal authority. But, 
from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sungserit language, and 
the Brahmius permitting themselves alone 
to interpret, or even to touch any book of 
the kind, the Vedant, although perpetu- 
ally quoted, is little known to the public: 
and the practice of few Hindoos indeed 
bears the least accordance with its pre- 

cepts! c2 

“In pursuance of my vindication, I 
have, to the best of my abilities, translated 
this hitherto unknown work, as well as 
an abridgment thereof, into the Hindoo- 
stanee and Bengalee languages; and dis- 
tributed them, free of cost, among my Ow? 
countrymen, as widely as circumstances 
have possibly allowed. The present 's an 
endeavour to render an abridgment of the 
same into English, by which I a 
prove to my European friends, 








superstitious practices, which deform the 
Hindoo religion, have’ nothing to do with 
the pure spirit of its dictates : ; 

“| have observed that, both in their 
writings aud conversation, many Euro- 
peans feel a wish to palliate aud soften 
the features of Hindoo Idolatry; and are 
inclined to inculeate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries, 
as emblematical representations of the 
Supreme Divinity!—If this were indeed 
the case, | might, perhaps, be led into 
some examination of the subject; but the 
truth is, the Hindoos of the present day 
have no such views of the subject; but 
firmly believe in the real existence of in- 
numerable gods and goddesses, who pos- 
sess, in their own departments, full and 
independent power; and to propitiate them, 
and not the true God, are temples erected 
and ceremonies performed. There can be 
no doubt, however, and it is my whole 
design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration 
of the true Deity; but, at the present day, 
all this is forgotten; and among many it 
is even heresy to mention it! 

“T hope it will not be presumed, that 
I intend to establish the preference of my 
faith over that of other men. The result 
of controversy on such a subject, however 
multiplied, must be ever unsatisfactory. 
For the reasoning faculty, which leads 
men to certainty in things within its reach, 
produces no effect on questions beyond its 
comprehension. I do no more than as- 
sert, that, if correct reasoning and the 
dictates of common sense, induce the belief 
of a wise, uncreated Being, who is the 
supporter and ruler of the boundless uni- 
verse; we should also consider him the 
most powerful and supreme existence !— 
far surpassing our powers of comprehen- 
sion or deseription!~And, although men 
of uncultivated minds, and even some 
learned individuals (but in this one point 
blinded by prejudice) readily choose, as 
the objeet of their adoration, any thing 
which they can always see, and which they 
pretend to feed ; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree 
diminished. 

“My constant reflections on the in- 
convenient, or rather injurious rites, in- 
troduced by the peculiar practice of Hin- 
doo Idolatry, which, more than any other 
Pagan worship, destroys the texture of 
Society ; together with compassion for my 
countrymen, have compelled me to use 
every possible effort to awaken them from 
their dream of error: and by making 
them acquainted with their Scriptures, 
ettable them to contemplate, with true de- 
Votion, the unity and omnipresence of ua- 
ture’s God. 

“ By taking the path, which conscience 

Ass ’ 

“ad sincerity direct, 1, born a Brahmun, 
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have exposed myself to the complainings 
and reproaches, even of some of my rela- 
tions, whose prejudices are strong, and 
Whose temporal advantage depends upon 
the present system. But these, however 
accumulated, LT can tranquilly bear; trust- 
ing that a day will arrive when my hum. 
ble endeavours will be viewed with justice 
—perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. 
At any rate, whatever men may say, I 
cannot be deprived of this consolation : 
my motives are acceptable to that Being 
who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly !"°—Pp. vii.—x. 


We are not sufficiently versed in 
Hindoo mythology to pronounce that 
Rammohun Roy has proved his point 
that the Veds are strictly Unitarian, 
and that the passages which seem to 
countenance polytheism are merely 
allegorical; but we are struck with 
admiration of some of the passages in 
these ancient books, which Hindoo 
superstition represents as uncreated 
and eternal, For instance, “ He, by 
whom the birth, existence and anni- 
hilation of the world is regulated, is 
the Supreme Being.” “ The pure 
light of all lights is the Lord of all 
creatures.” “ God is indeed one and 
has no second.” “ [le who is without 
any figure and beyond the limit of 
description is the Supreme Being.” 
“ None but the Supreme Being is to 
be worshiped, nothing excepting Him 
should be adored by a wise man.” 
“ile who has true faith in the Omni- 
present Supreme Being may eat all 
that exists,” i. e. is not bound to 
inquire what is his food or who pre- 
pares it. “ In any place wherein 
the mind feels iiself undisturbed, men 
should worship God.” ‘The pure and 
sublime theism of these passages is a 
proof of their antiquity, and of their 
having had a common source with the 
Jewish revelation. 

The Vedant thus ends: 


“ The Ved begins and concludes with 
the three peculiar and mysterious epithets 
of God, viz. Ist ONG, 2d TUT, 3d SUT. 
The first of these signifies, * That Being, 
which preserves, destroys and creates!’ 
The second implies, * That only Being, 
which is neither male nor female!’ The 
third announces, § The true Being !" These 
collective terms simply affirm that, ONE, 
UNKNOWN, TRUE BEING, KIS THE 
CREATOR, PRESERVER AND DE- 
STROYER OF THE UNIVERSE !!!”— 
P. 14. 


The “ Cena Upanishad” (second 













































































































article) is one of the chapters of the 
Veds. Rammohun Roy states in the 
* Introduction” that he has translated 
it to establish the unity of God, and 
to set his countrymen free from su- 
perstitions, which deprive them of the 
common comforts of society,* and 
even lead them to self-destruction or 
to the sacrifice of their friends and 
relations. tHe expresses his great 
satisfaction in seeimg that many re- 
spectable Hindoos “ rise superior to 
their origine!l prejudices, and inquire 
into the truths of religion.” He has 
turned a few chapters of the Veds 
into the Eughsh language, for the 
gratification of European geatlemen 
who interest themselves in the im- 
provement of their fellow-creatures ; 
and, he adds, 


* Snch benevolent people will, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them, with the 
conviction, that in the most ancient times 
the inhabitants of this part of the globe 
(at least the more intelligent class) were 
not unacquainted with metaphysical sub- 
jects; that allegorical language or de- 
scription was very frequently employed to 
represent the attributes of the Creator, 
which were sometimes designated as inde- 
pendent existences ; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the retined 
understandings of men of learning, it had 
the most mischievous effect, when litera- 
ture and philosophy decayed, producing 
all those absurdities and idolatrous notions, 
which have checked, or rather destroyed, 
every mark of reason, and darkened every 
beam of understanding .”—/ntrod. p. iv, 


The chapter of the “ Upanishad” 
consists of a dialogue between “a 
Pupil” and * his Spiritual Father ;” 
the following is the conclusion of it,— 

“ In a battle between the Celestialt 
Geds and the Demons, God obtained vic- 
tory over the latter, in favour of the former 


0 —— 





* A Hindoo of caste, he says, ean oaly 
eat once between sun-rise and sun-set, 
ennnot eat dressed victuals in a boat or 
ship, nor clothed, nor in a tavern, nor any 
food that has been touched by a person of 
a different caste, nor if interrupted while 
eating can he resume his meal. 

+ “In the Ukhaika it is said, that those 
powers of the Divinity, which produce 
agreeable effects and conduce to moral 
order and happiness, are represented under 
the tigure of Celestial Gods, and those 
attributes, from which pain and misery 
flow, are called Demons and Step- Brothers 
of the former, with whom they are ina 
state of perpetnal hostility.” 
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(or properly speaking, God enabled the 
Sormer to defeat the latter); but npon 
this victory being gained, the Celestial 
Gods acquired their respective dignities, 
and supposed that this victory and glory 
were entirely owing to themselves. The 
Omni-preseat Being having known their 
boast, appeared to them with an appear. 
ance beyond description. 

“ They could not know what adorable 
appearance it wus: they consequently said 
to Fire, or properly speaking, the God of 
Fire, * Diseover thon, O God of Fire, 
what adorable appearance this is?” His 
reply was, ‘I shall.’ He proceeded fast 
to that adorable appearauce, which asked 
him, ‘Whoart thou?’ He then answered, 
*T am Fire, and T am the origin of the 
Ved, thut is, J am a well-known per- 
sonage.” The Supreme Omnipotence upon 
being thus replied to, asked him again, 
‘What power is in so celebrated a -person 
as thou art?’ He replied, * I can burn to 
ashes all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then having laid a straw 
before him, said to him, * Canst thou barn 
this straw?’ The God of Fire approached 
the straw, but could not burn it, thongh 
he exerted all his power: he then unsue- 
cessfully vetived, and told the others, ‘| 
have been unable to discover what adora- 
ble appearance this is.’ Now they all 
said to Wind (or properly to the God of 
Wind), * Discover thou, O God of Wind, 
what adorable appearance this is?” Hts 
reply was, * I shall.” He proceeded fast 
to that adorable appearance, which asked 
him, * Whoart thou?’ He then answered, 
*I am Wind, and I pervade unlimited 
space; that is, T am a well-known per- 
sonage.’ The Supreme Being upon being 
thus replied to, asked him again, * What 
power is in so celebrated a person as thou 
art?’ He replied, * I can nphold all that 
exists in the world.” The Supreme Being 
then having laid a straw before hin, said 
to him, * Canst thou uphold this straw’ 
The God of Wind approached the stray, 
but could not hold it up, though he ex- 
erted all his power. He then unsucces® 


fully vetived, and told the others, ° I have 


been unable to discover what adorable 
appearance this is.” Now they all ao" "1 
the God of Atmosphere, ‘ Discover t r ' 
O revered God of Atmosphere, “ hat ado- 
rable appearance this is?’ His reply was, 
‘I shall.’ He proceeded fast to ayer 
rable appearance, which vanished at 
his view. He met at the wenger itr 
woman, the Goddess of Instruction, Ha 
rayed in golden robes, in the gon ots 
most beautiful Uma. * He aske 4 
‘ What was that adorable apperree 
She replied, ‘ It was the Supreme Beiss, 
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* « The wife of Siva.” 
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awing to whose victory you are all ad- 
vanced to exaltation.” The God of Atmos- 
phere, from her instruction, knew that it 
was the Supreme Being that had appeared 
to them. He at first communicated that 


information fo the Gods of Fire and of 


Wind. As the Gods of live, Wind and 
Atmosphere, had approached to the adora 
ble appearance, and had pereetved it, aud 
also as they had known, prior fo / he others, 
that it was indeed God that appeared fo 
them, they seemed to be superior to the 
other Gods. As the God of the Atmos 
phere had approached to the adorable 
appearance, and perceived it, aud also as 
he knew, pri vv to every one of the my, that 
it was God that appeared to them, he 
seewed net only superior to every other 
God, but also for that reason exalted 
above the Gods of Fire and Wind. 

“The foregoing is a divine figurative 
representation of the Supreme Being ; 
meaning, that in one instance he shines at 
once over all the universe, like the illumi 
nation of lightuing; and im another, that 
he disappears as quick as the twinkling of 
aneye. Again, itis represented of the Su- 
preme Being, that pure mind conceives, 
that it approach s to him as nearly as pos 
sible: throueh the same pure mind, the 
pious man thinks of him, and conse 
quently application of the mind to bim is 
repeatedly used, That God, who alone 
in reality has no resemblance, and to whom 
the mind cannot approach, is adorable by 
all living creatures: he is therefore called 
‘adorable’ We should, accordingly to 
the prescribed manner, be worshiped. All 
treatures revere the person who knows 
God, in the manner thus described, The 
pupil row says, * Tell me, O Spiritual 
Father, ‘The Upanishad, or the principal 
partof the Ved?” The Spiritual Father 
makes this answer, * 1 have told you the 
Principal part of the Ved, which relates to 
trod alone, and, indeed, told you the Upa- 
ishad, of which austere devotion, controul 
over the senses, performance of religions 
nites, and the remaining parts of the Ved, 
Well as those sciences that are derived 
rom the Veds, are only the feet; and 
Whose altar and support is trath.’ Te, 
“ho understands it as thus described, 
aing relieved himself from sin, acquires 
“ermal and unchangeable beatitude.’— 


Po. 3~6. 


The « Ishopanishad” is another 
thapter of the Veds, strongly assert 
hf, as the pions translator says, “that 

€sole regulator of the universe is 
ut one, ompipresent, surpassing our 
Powers of comprehension, above exter- 
4 Stase, whose worship is the chief 
uty of mankind, and the sole cause 


al beatitude.” In the Preface 
YOL. xry, 4¥ 
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is obviated the objection that the Pr- 
ranas, &e. admitted expositions of 
the Llindoo shasters or sacred books, 
inculeate * the worship of the se- 
veral Gods and Goddesses.” & They 
affirm frequently,” says the Reformer, 
“that the directions to worship any 
figured beings ave ouly applicable to 
those who are incapable of elevating 
their minds to the idea of an invisible 
Supreme Being, in order that such 
persons, by fixing their attention on 
ihose invented figures, may be able 
to restrain themselves from vicious 
temptations, and that those that are 
competent for the worship of the in- 
visible God should disregard the wor- 
ship of idols.” ‘The foltowing de- 
scription from the same part of this 
tract, might almost seem to be de- 
signed for certain Urabinins of kurope, 
and their disciples : 

‘* Many learned Brahmins are perfectly 
aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are 
well informed of the nature of the purer 
But as in the 
rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, 
they find the source of their comforts and 
fortune, they not only never fail to protect 
idol worship from all attacks, but even 


mode of divine worsl ip 


advanee and encourage it to the utmost of 
their power, by keeping the knowledge of 
their Seriptures concealed trom the rest 
of the people. Their followers too, confi- 
ding in these leaders, feel gratification in 
the idea of the Divine nature residing ina 
being resembling themselves in birth, shape 
and propensities; and are naturally de. 
lighted with a mode of worship agreeable 
to the senSOS, though destructive of moral 
principles, and the fruitful parent of pre- 
judice and superstition, "—Pref, pp. ix, x. 
The zealous writer goes on to con- 
trovert the liberal opinion of some 
Europeans that the Hindoos regard 
their idols, as the Roman Catholics 
cay they do their crucifixes and pic- 
tures, as mere helps to contemplation; 
an opinion, he says, which very natu- 
rally arises out of ‘ the extreme ab- 
surdity of pure, unqualified idolatry,” 
and under which, * flimsy and bor- 
rowed” as it is, be is glad to see the 
Hindoos willing to shelter their prac- 
tices, inasmuch as such a disposition 
shews that they are beginning to be 
sensible of their folly. He declares, 
however, that “ Liindoos of the pre- 
sent age, with a very few excep- 
tions,” are downright and gross ido- 
laters. 
“ For whatever Hindoo purchases ay 
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idol in the market, or constructs one with 
his own hands, or has one made up under 
his own superintendence, it is his invari- 
able practice to perform certain ceremonies, 
called Prdn Pratisht' ha, or the endow- 
ment of animation; by which he believes 
that its nature is changed from that of the 
mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life, but superna- 
tural powers. Shorlty afterwards, if the 
idol be of the masculine gender, he marries 
it to a feminine one, with no less pomp 
and magnificence than he celebrates the 
nuptials of his own children. The myste- 
rious process is now complete; and the 
god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters 
of his destiny, and continually receive his 
must ardent adoration. 

© At the same time the worshiper of 
images ascribes to them at once the oppo- 
site natures of human and of super-human 
beings. In attention to their supposed 
wants as living beings, he is seen feeding 
or ae to feed them, every morning 
and evening; and as in the hot season he 
is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering 
them day and night with warm clothing, 
and placing them at night in a snug bed.” 
—Pref. pp. xiii. xiv. 


The doctrine of the Vedant that 
“ God is every where and every thing 
is in God,” which is, it seems, pleaded 
in behalf of Hindoo idolatry, amounts 
to no more, according to Rammohon 
Roy, than “ that nothing is absent 
from God, and nothing bears real ex- 
istence except by the volition of God, 
whose existence is the sole support of 
the conceived existence of the uni- 
verse, which is acted upon by him in 
the same manner as a human body is 
by a soul.” 

Reformers are opposed every where 
by the same prejudices, Idolatry is 
defended in Hindoostan by the argu- 
gument of custom. 


“© Let the authors of the Veds, Poorans, 
and Tuntras,’ it is said, * assert what they 
may in favour of devotion to the Supreme 
Being, but idol worship has been practised 
for so many centuries, that custom renders 
it proper to continue that worship.” It is, 
however, evident to every one possessed of 
common sense, that custom or feshion is 
quite different from divine faith ; the latter 
proeeeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being 
merely the fruit of vulgar caprice. What 
ean justify a man, who believes in the in. 
spiration of his religious books, in neg- 
lecting the direct authorities of the same 
works, and subjecting himself entirely to 
custom and fashion, which are jiable to 
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perpetual changes, and depend UpUR po. 
pular whim? 

“ I may conclude this snbject with an 
appeal to the good sense of my country- 
men, by asking them, whose advice ap- 
pears the most disinterested and most 
rational — that of those who, concealing 
your Scriptures from you, coutinually teach 
you thus: * believe whatever we may say— 
don’t examine or even touch your Scrip- 
tures— neglect entirely your reasoning 
faculties—do not only consider us, what. 
ever may be our principles, as gods on 
earth, but hambly adore and propitiate us 
by sacrificing to us the greater part (if not 
the whole) of your property :’ or that of 
the man who lays your Seriptures and their 
comments, as well as their translations, 
before you, and solicits you to examine 
their purport, without neglecting the pro 
per and moderate use of reason; and to 
attend strictly to their directions, by the 
rational performance of your duty to your 
sole Creator, and to your fellow-ereatures, 
and also to pay true respect to those who 
think and act righteously? I hope no one 
can be so prejudiced as to be unable to 
discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal 
and eternal happiness.” Pref. pp. xXi— 
XXiii. 

After the Preface is an introdue- 
tion, which we lay before the reader 
as a whole, on account of the pure 
moral feeling which it expresses: 


“ The physical powers of man are limi- 
ted; and when viewed comparatively, sink 
into insignificance; while in the same 
ratio, his moral faculties rise in our esti- 
mation, as embracing a wide sphere of 
action, and possessing a capability of al- 
most boundless improvement. — If the short 
duration of human life be contrasted with 
the great age of the universe, and the 
limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity 
of applying it, we must necessarily be dis- 
posed to entertain but a very humble opt 
nion of our own nature; and nothing, 
perhaps, is so well calculated to restore 
our self-complacency as the contemplatis 
of our more extensive moral powers, toge 
ther with the highly beneficial objects 
which the “appropriate exercise 
may produce. On the other hand, sorre* 
and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
later, to be the portion of him who 6 6% 
scious of having neglected opportunities 
rendering benefit to bis fellow-creature’ 
From considerations like these, It has beer 
that I, (although born e Brakmin, 
instructed in my youth inall the princi 
of that sect,) being thoroughly coo"! 
of the lamentable errors of my ait 
men, have been stimulated to employ 
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means in my power to improve their minds, 
and lead them to the knowledge of a purer 
m of morality. Living constantly 
amongst //indoos of different sects and 
professions, I have had ample opportunity 
of observing the superstitious pnerilities 
into which they have beén thrown by their 
self-interested guides; who, in defiance of 
the law as well as of common sense, have 
succeeded but too well in conducting them 
to the temple of idolatry; and while they 
hid from their view the true substance of 
morality, have infused into their simple 
hearts a weak attachment for its mere sha- 
dow. For, the chief part of the theory and 
etice of //indooism, 1 am sorry to say, 

is made to consist in the adoption of a pe- 
culiar mode of diet, the least aberration 
from which, (even though the conduct of 
the offender may, in other respects, be pure 
and blameless,) is not only visited with the 
severest censure, but actually punished by 
exclusion from the society of his family 
and friends. Ina word, he is doomed to 
undergo what is commonly called loss of 
caste. On the contrary, the rigid obser- 
vance of this grand article of Hindoo faith, 
is considered in so high a light, as to com- 
pensate for every moral defect. Even the 
most atrocious crimes weigh little or no- 
thing in the balance against the supposed 
guilt of its violation. Murder, theft, or 


penury, though brought home to the party 
ya judicial sentence, so far from inducing 


loss of caste, is visited in their society with 
no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 
A trifling present to the Brahmin com- 
monly called Prdyaschit, with the perform- 
ance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as 
a sufficient atonement for all those crimes ; 
and the delinquent is at once freed from 
all temporal inconvenience, as well as all 
dread of future retribution. My reflections 
upon these solemn truths have been most 
painful for many years. I have never 
ceased to contemplate with the strongest 
feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence 
of my countrymen to their fatal system of 
idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propiti- 
ating their supposed deities, the violation 
of every humane and social feeling. And 
this i various instances; but more especi- 
ally in the dreadful acts of self destruction, 
the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of conforming to sacred 
religious rites. I have never ceased, | ve- 
peat, to contemplate these practices with 
strongest feelings of regret, and to 

in them the moral debasement of a 

race who, I cannot help thinking, are ca- 
of better things; whose susceptibi- 

2 Patience and mildness of character, 
thein worthy of a better destiny. 

nder these impressions, therefore, 1 have 
been Ogg to lay before them genuine 
re parts of their Scripture, 
Vhich ineuleates not only the enlightened 
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worship of one God, but the purest prinei- 
ples of morality, accompanied with such 
notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the 
arguments employed by the Brahmins, in 
defence of their beloved system, Most 
earnestly do 1 pray, that the whole may, 
sooner or later, prove efficient in producing 
ou the minds of //indoos in general, a con- 
viction of the rationality of believing in, 
and adoring the Supreme Being only; to- 
gether with a complete perception and 
practice of that grand and comprehensive 
incral principle, Do unto others as ye 
would be done by.”"—Jnirod. pp. iv. 


The “ Upanishad of the Véda" has 
some fine verses. lor example— 
“The Supreme Spirit is one and un- 
changeable: He proceeds more ra- 
pidly than the comprehending power 
of the mind: [lim no external sense 
can apprehend, for a knowledge of 
him outruns even the internal sense.” 
“He, the Supreme Being, seems to 
move every where, although he in 
reality has no motion—He pervades 
the internal and external parts of this 
whole universe.” “ He who per- 
ceives the whole universe in the Su- 
preme Being, and who also perceives 
the Supreme Being in the whole uni- 
verse, does not feel contempt towards 
any creature whatsoever.” 

The concluding verses are curious 
and interesting, especially with the 
translator's comment mingled with 
the text and his note at the end: 


“15, Thou hast, Osun, (says to the sun, 
a person agitated on the approach of death, 
who during his life attended to the per- 


formance of religious rites, neglecting the 


attainment of a knowledge of God,) thou 
hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating 
body the way tu the true Being, who rules 
in thee. Take off that veil for the guid- 
ance of ne, thy true devotee. 

“ 16. O thou (continues he) who 
nourishest the world, movest singly, and 
who dost regulate the whole mundane sys- 
tem—O sun, Son of Cushyup, disperse 
thy rays for my passage, and withdraw thy 
violent light, so that | may by thy grace, 
behold thy most prosperous aspect. 
should J, (says he again retracting him. 
self on reflecting upon the true divine 
nature,) why should I intreat the sun, as 
J am what he is, that is, the Being who 
rules in the sun rules also in me? 

‘¢ 17. Let my breath (resumes he) be 
absorbed after death into the wide atmos- 
phere; and let this my body be burnt to 
ashes. O my intellect, think now on what 
may be beneficial tome. O fire! remember 
what religious rites I have hitherte pes 
formed. 
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“ 18. O illuminating fire, (con/inues 
he,) observing all our religious practices, 
carry us by the right path to the enjoy- 
tientof the consequence of our dee ds: and 
put an end to our sins; we being new 
unable to perform thy varions rites, offer 
to thee our last salutation.” *—Pp, 6—8, 

Such a man as Rammohun Roy 
must every where attract the admira- 
tion of the wise and the censure of 
bigots. ‘The apologist for the present 
system of Eindoo worship resembles 
those in all countries and churches, 
who without regard to rightor wrong 
stand up for things as they are. lie 
boasts of his orthodory, (using this 
very convenient term,) and cries out 
upon Rammohun Roy's rashuess, selt- 
conceit, arrogance and impiety; vices 
laid to the duor of all reformers. Tle 
warns men, as if he were delivering 
a Visitation charge, against “ market- 
place theology.” tle maguifies legi- 
timate and “ hereditary faih.’ Aud 
he proves himself qualitied to be a 
defender of the established religion of 
Hlintloostan by his aptitude for miysti- 
fication: when he cannot explain a 
subject or answer an argument he 
puzzles if. 

We know not whether the Hindoo 
Reformer have thought it worth 
while to answer this thorough-going 
“ Apologist ;" but the pamphlet 
which precedes his in our catalogue 
contains a reply to all the material 
poluts of his defence. The “ Advo- 
cate for Idolatry, at Madras,” is “ B. 
Senkara Sastri, head English master 
in the College of Fort St. George,” 
who published a letter against Ram- 
mohun Roy in the Madras Courier. 
‘This Letter, with the answer, consti- 
tutes the “ Defence of Hindoo The- 
isnt.” © Rammohun Roy suspects that 
the Letter is the production of an 
Lioghtsh gentleman, It is, however, 
worthy of an orthodox idolater. 

The Letter-writer flourishes on the 
subject ofthe “ due punishment” for- 
merly inflicted on “ Heretics” by the 
maintainers of the religion “ esta- 
blished throughout India,” and lashes 


* “ This example from the Veds, of the 
vabappy agitation and wavering of an ido- 
later on the approach of death, ought to 
make men reflect ser iousty on the miserable 
consequence of fixing their mind on any 


ether ebject of adoration but the one Su- 
pireme Being.” 





pretended my reformers and disco. 
verers. Bishop Burgess could not 

have managed the attack better. In 
reply, Rammohun Roy says, “ la 
poue of hy Writings, nor in any ver- 
bal discussion, have | eve pretended 
to reform or to discover the doctrines 
of the unity of God, nor have | ever 
assumed the title of reformer or dis. 
coverer: so far from such an issump- 
tion, | have urged in every work 
that | have hitherto published, that 
the doctrines of the unity of God 
are real [lindooism, as that religion 

Was practised by our ancestors, and 
as it is well kuown even at the pre 
scentage to many learned Brahmins.” 
De fence, p 3.) , 

The Letter-writer, in the true or- 
thodox way, ceusures “ the transla- 
tious of the Seripture into the vulgar 
language.” ‘This his opponent shews 
is only a plea for ignorance, and is 
besides inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the tlindoo sacred books. 

. The Letter-writer contends for the 
spiritual efficacy of ceremonies, which 
the answerer, on the authority of the 
Vedas, &c. denies. 

The Letter-writer pleads that the 
doctrine of the Divine Nature is a 
mystery: Rammotun Roy allows that 
the attainment of perfect kuowledge 
of the nature of the Godhead is cer- 
tainly difficult or rather impossible; 
but, he retorts, “Vo read the existence 
of the Almighty Beiug, in his works 
of nature, is not, | will dare to say, 80 
dificult to the mind of a man pos- 
sessed of common sense and unfettered 
by prejudice, as to conceive artificial 
images to be possessed, at once, of 
the opposite natures of human and di- 
vine beings, which icolaters constantly 
ascribe to their idols, —strangely be- 
lieving that things so constructed can 
be converted by ceremonies into con- 
structors of the universe.” (Id. pp. 
15, 14.) 

The Letter-writer objects to the 
Hindoo Unitarians, their introducing 
songs in their meetings; their leader 
acknowledges their use of “ moudo- 
tieistical songs in the divine worship, 
and after referring to a Hindoo sacred 
writer as an authority for “ scriptural 
music in divine contemplation,” Say% 
with a just knowledge of human na 
ture, “ that any interesting idea 8 
calculated to make more impressio® 
upon. the mind, when: conveye - 
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musical verses, than when delivered in 
the form of common couversation.” * 
(Id. pp. 14, 15.) 

The Letter-writer accuses Rammo- 
hun Roy ofa willingness to “ abandon 
the scripture of his relimion;” this 
means, the answerer shews, ouly that 
he endeavours to make the scripture 
consistent with itself and intelligible. 
The Letter-writer that mea 
“are not possessed of sufficient under- 
standing” to serve God without visible 
representations ; his opponent refers 
him to the example of every Mussul 
man in ‘Turkey and Arabia, from the 
highest to the lowest, of every Pro- 
festant Christian, at least of Europe, 
and of many followers of Cabeer and 
Nanuck, | who “ do worship God 
without the assistance of consecrated 
objec ts.” 

The Letter-writer naturally appeals 
on behalf of idolatry to the Christian 
Trinity, but he himself is not aware 
of the strength of the case, and there- 
fore speaks of Christ as being ac- 
counted “a personification of the 
mercy and kindness of God.” Ram- 
mohun Roy says, observing great cau- 
tion on this subject, 


urees 


“From the little knowledge T had ae- 
quired of the tenets of Christians and those 
of “Antichristians, I thonght there were 
only three prevailing opinions respecting 
the uatnre of Christ: viz. That he was 
considered hy some as the ex pounder of 
the laws of God, aud the mediator between 
God and man: by many to be one of the 
three mysterious persons of the Godhead ; 
Whilst others, such as the Jews, say that 
he wasamere man. But to consider Christ 
a8 a personification of the merey of God is, 
fl mistake not, a new doctrine in Christi- 
anity, the discussion of which has, how- 
ever, no connexion with the present 
wubject. I however must observe that this 
pinion, which the learned gentleman has 
formed of Christ being a personification of 
the merey of God, is similar to that enter- 
fained by Mussulmans, for a period of 
upwards of a thousand years, respecting 

ohummud, whom they call Merey of God 
Upon all his creatures.” —Pp., 27, 28. 


Rammohun Roy is said to be en- 


bs A specimen of Rammohua Rey's 
Nilid6o Unitarian Hymns, as translated by 
. aptist missionary, may be seen in The 
ristian Reformer, Vol. IV. p. 45. 
+ Can any of our correspondents inform 
us Who these are ? 
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gaged in the study of the Christian 
Seriptures, with a view especially to 
ascertain whether they teach the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity. * We anxiously 
expect the result. Should he become 
an Unitarian Christian, his influence 
on the religious state of lndia may be 
incalculable. His English Editor, 
we see, annotnces his determination 
of coming to England, and another 
writer quoted ia our last Volume 
(XII. 800] explains the object of the 
meditated voyage to be “ the acqui- 
sition of learning in one or both of 
our universities.” ‘There are, we sus- 
pect, barriers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge which this honest inquirer and 
pious Theist could not pass. But a 
visit to Great Britain might, never- 
theless, increase his qualifications as 
the Reformer of one of the most 
populous of the Heathen nations. 
— ee 
Arr. I.—The Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Colossians, to the Thessalo- 
nians, to Timothy and to Titus, and 
the General Epistle of St. James: 
a new Version from the Greek, and 
chiefly from the text of Griesbach. 
By Philalethes. London. Printed 
for Uunter. 12mo. pp. 70. 1819. 


THVULS unassuming volume will 

receive from us more attention 
than we bestow on many works of 
larger bulk. It claims the distinction 
not only by the superior importance 
and usefulness of the design, but by 
the general merits of the execution: 
and in-the present Namber our re- 
marks will be confined to the author's 
title-page and preface. 

Every attempt towards new 
version from the Greek” of any of the 
books of the New Covenant we hail 
with gratitude. This is an under- 
taking which “ demands our first and 
most earnest regard, the studies and 
assistance, the favour aud encourage- 
ment, of all.’ + In this field it is not 
probable that the labourers will be 
inconveniently numerous: we may 
rather apprehend that they will be 
extremely few in proportion to the 


““ 
a 


* See Mr. Relsham’s introduction to W. 
Roberts’s Letter to the Unitarian Society, 
Christian Reformer, Vol. IV, p. 3. 

+ Lowth’s Sermon at Durham, (2d edi- 
tion,) Ps 24. 
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magnitude of the object and the ar- 
duousness of the service. If we are 
to judge of the future from the past, 
a translation of the Christian Serip- 
tures which shall be at once popular 
and correct is a task surpassing the 
powers of any individual, however 
gifted and accomplished: such are 
the variety and extent of learning 
which it requires; such is the intense- 
ness of the application which it im- 
plies! It is chiefly, if not altogether, 
from the contributions of-sound the- 
ological scholars that we can hope 
to be furnished with a satisfactory re- 
vision of the Public Version. 

As the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment are, confessedly, the most ob- 
scure portion of it, we feel a pleasure 
in Philalethes having selected some of 
them for the essay he now makes: 
those which he has translated, are 
perhaps less difficult than others that 
might be mentioned; yet they con- 
tain passages calculated to exercise 
the diligence, and try the ability, of 
scholars and of critics. Whoever 
succeeds in giving a new version, which 
shall be tolerably accurate and neat, 
of the several Epistles to the Colos- 
sians, to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
and to Titus, and of the general Epis- 
tle of James, affords a pledge of his 
capacity of doing justice to the re- 
maining apostolic letters. 

We congratulate this translator and 
his readers that his Version is from 
the text of Guirsnacu. He speaks 
of it as being chiefly that of the very 
learned professor: had it been alto- 
gether his, we know not that Philale- 
thes would have been chargeable with 
servile veneration. lis deviations 
from Griesbach we shall notice and 
appreciate hereafter: in the mean 
time, we must declare that the almost 

rfect correctness of this celebrated 

Editor's text is attested by every re- 
view to which it has been submitted. 
lncessant toil, rich stores of theolo- 
gical knowledge, and the faculties of 
a sagacious and discriminating mind 
were employed in framing it. They 
who have read his Commentarius Cri- 
ticus, &c. will deeply lament that he 
did not live to complete a work in 
which we accompany him, as he ap- 
plies the best rules of criticism to the 
various won: in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and weighs au- 





thorities, rather than nwmbers them, * 
r here have been those who assailed 
his positions aud deductions, and scat. 
tered lusinuations against his edito. 
rial character, if wot from invidious 
motives, certainly in a most invidi- 
ous manner: but he was as much 
the superior of his antagonist Mat- 
thaet in temper as in argument and 
biblical learning: and the dignity 
with which, in the Comm. Critic. he 
exposes many of that writer's mis- 
takes, and repels his splenetic attacks, 
has not escaped our observation. Bi- 
blical criticism had a favourite son in 
Griesbach : her decisions were made 
by his voice; while on all occasions 
he was the strenuous and successful 
defender of her province and her 
rights. In the preface to his Sym- 
bole Critice he also speaks as became 
him of Matthaei and his attempts: 
and, though he declines giving a re- 
ply to mere personalities, manifests 
his zeal for the interests of the great 
cause to which his life was devoted— 
the adjustment of the text of the 
Christian Scriptures ; “ non commit- 
tam ut bona, quam tueor, causa detri- 
menti quid, mea desidia, capiat, nec, 
quantum in me est, ut ad Machstrich- 
tianorum et Whitbianorum temporum 
exilitatem res critica sacra rursus de- 
primatur.” 

Not that we would blindly defer to 
the authority even of a Griesbach, 
Biblical students and scholars should, 
as much as possible, investigate and 
apply for themselves the principles 
of philological criticism, Our only 
view in offering the preceding re- 
marks, was to intimate that, usually, 
Griesbach is a most secure guide, 
and that whoever dissents from him 
in respect of the readings of the New 
Testament should clearly mark the 
variations, and be prepared to esta 
blish the solidity of the ground of “ 
dissent. : 

Who Philalethes is, we are igno- 
rant, and shall not Ce bich oe 
many reasons, to some 0 
cannot but attach a good . of im 
portance, we experience satisfaction 
in not knowing the name and 


_— A 





* The first part of the Comm. oe. 
was published at Jena in 1798, the fest 
in 1811. It extends only to the two 
Gospels. 












tion of the author. All of us have too 
strong a propensity to be biassed by 


rsonal attachments or antipathies : 
and we are desirous of forming and of 
publicly expressing our judgment on 
this translation, stne ira et studio, be- 
fore the veil which conceals the trans- 
lator is withdrawn. Indeed, we are 
far from being of opinion that, in the 

nt state of society and of learn- 
ing, the cause either of literature or of 

manners and morals is served by 
the indiscriminate appearance of a 
writer in his own person. A man’s 
sentiments and reasonings, the fruits 
of his researches, the results of his 
invention, the decisions of his taste 
and his discernment, and the effusions 
of his fancy, must be considered inde- 
pendently on any factitious circum- 
stances: they are not the worse be- 
cause they are anonymous; while by 
their being so, delicacy and modesty 
are often gratified, prepossessions ob- 
viated and prejudices disarmed. The 
single exception is when he communi- 
cates to the world facts, or alleged facts, 
whether in regard to the living or the 
dead, to things or persons, to indivi- 
duals or societies. Here his disclosure 
of himself is essential; since we can- 
not otherwise pronounce on the credit 
due to him as u witness. Yet here, 
in the only case where critical pro- 
priety and moral justice imperiously 
call for it, a writer's name is frequently 
withholden; while in matters of mere 
reasoning and speculation we see it 
pompously obtruded. 

The present translator professes to 
have “ bestowed much care and la- 
bour upon the work, with the view 
to render it at the same time faithful 
and clear.” Of care and labour his 
Version, we think, bears evident 
marks: and his proposed end seems, 
on the whole, to have been answered. 

He further says, that 

“ He has made the translation as literal 
%, according to his judgment, the idioms 
of the respective languages would allow ; 
and he has preferred the words of the au- 

raed Version wherever they appeared 
© express the sense of the apostle with 
Precision, and in a perspicuous and pure 


style,” 

These are excellent rules for a 

translator of the Scriptures: nor has 
hes often overlooked them. 

" Perspicuity,” he adds, * ought surely 

® principal object in every transla- 
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tion, as well as in every original work ; 
and although a participation of the spirit 
under which the aposties wrote is neces- 
sary to a comprehension of the fudd import 
of many passages in their writings, yet we 
ought to believe that an inspired writer, 
even if he possessed no great portion of 
natural talents, would compose his letters 
so as that every part of them should, in 
their primary sense, be plain to readers of 
the most common understanding, who 
were not entirely unacquainted with the 
Christian religion.” 


By “ a participation of the spirit 
under which the apostles wrote,” Phi- 
lalethes, no doubt, means an enlarged 
view of their object and situation, and 
some degree of resemblance to their 
highly devotional and moral habits. 
If this be the seuse of his language, 
we agree with him: vor cau he de- 
sign to assert or intimate thot imspira- 
tion is necessary to a comprehension 
of the full import of many passages in 
the writings of inspired men. The 
letters of Paul could scarcely be ob- 
scure to the original readers of them: 
and we must be cautious of substi- 
tuting our own conceptions—those, it 
may be, of a modern age and a mo- 
dern creed—for the ideas of native 
Jews and Heathens recently converted 
to Christianity. 

“ Some persons,’ observes Philalethes, 
‘(have required that the same words in 
the original should be rendered uniformly 
in the translation; but to mention this as 
a canon of criticism must be to expose its 
absurdity, to the view of every one who 
considers that no twe languages have 
many terms exactly equivalent, and of 
precisely similar latitude in meaning and 
construction, Frequently the sense can 
be determined by the context alone,” 


These observations are founded in 
truth. Uniformity of translation how- 
ever ought to be studied, so far as we 
find it practicable. On this subject 
we copy some good remarks from the 
adcress of King James’s Translators 
to the reader : 


‘* = we have not tied ourselves,” say 
they, “* to an uniformity of phrasing, or 
to an identity of words, as some peradven- 
ture would wish that we had done, be- 
cause they observe that some learned men 
some where have been as exact as they 
could that way. Truly, that we might not 
vary from the sense of that which we had 
translated before, if the word signified the 
same thing in both places, (for there be 
some words that be not of the same sense 


every where,) we were especially careful, 
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and made a conscience, according to our To the theological scholar in his 4j 
, ’ “pee ¢ ‘, '3T . a 
duty, But that we should express the brary, Campbell's Cranslation, &e, will 


saine notion in the same particular word 


as, for example, if we translate the He- 
brew or Greek word once by purpose never 
to call it inten’, if one where JOUrneying, 
never travelling, Xc.: thus to mince the 


~ 


matter, we thought to savour more of curi- 


osity than wisdom,” 


“ All parade of learning” is dis- 
claimed by Philalethes, “in the few 
notes that are given. An alteration 
in 2 ‘Thess. i. 7, which might excite 


surprise,’ * he therefore notices here, 


The alteration shall be examined in 
its place: our readers will then judge 
whether Philalethes has with reason 
deviated from the text, whether’ he 
has regarded the rule, Durter Jectio 
preferatur. Wemuch commend him 
for giving few notes, for preserving 


distinct the offices of a translator and 
an interpreter of the Scriptures. 

Nor shall we censure this writer for 
declining to consult many preceding 
translators or commentators. Yet 
whoever attempts a version of any 
part of the Sacred Writings, should 
compare his labours with those of the 
best authors m the above class that 
have gone before him, and not least 
with the translations of the Bible into 
some of the languages of modern Eu- 
rope. The merits of Doeddridge in 
this character are, perhaps, greater 
than several of his readers imagine: 
but whether they be so eminent as to 
justify the entire use of him, prefera- 
bly to other translators, we may be 
permitted to make a question. High 
praise is likewise due to Cestalio and 
to Newcom: That Philalethes is not 
partial to Macknight, we by no means 
wonder. <A want of discrimination 
characterizes this laborious commen- 
tator. Itis singular that Macknight 
ascribes to the apostle Paul an inten- 
tional obscurity of style. + 

Of NSchleusner and of Principal 
Campbell, Philalethes speaks with 


judgment, modesty and candour, We 


know experimentally, that Schleus- 
ner's Lexicon, &c., valuable as it is, 
ought not to be followed with impli- 
cit deference; being more useful in 
the hands of a student of a certain 
standing, than in those of a novice. 


* to xateyoy ford xatexywr. 


+ New Trans. of the Epistles to the 


Thess. Prel. Ep. pp. xxxv. xxxvi. 


; be hot a little Hdvantaveous; but in 
the family and in public Worship it js 
inadmissible. 

Philalethes and we shall 


| » Probably, 
be at issue, as to some 


Pe bage : passages in 
which he has acdmitte 
ie has nitted into the text, 


- easton etme °° Al ae es 
the sac red write r, vev ertheless, the 
principle and its application will be 
more conventently discussed in our 
review of his translation. 


——si ze — 
Anr. (L—The Anti-Deist: being « 


Vindication of the Pible, in answer 
to the Pubiication called The Dest. 
Containing also a Refutation ofthe 
Frroneous Opinions held forth iy 
The Age of Reason, and on a@ recent 
Publication, entitled, Researches on 
Ancient Kingdoms. By John Bel- 
lamy. Author of The New Trans- 
lation of the Bible from the Original 
Hebrew. Svo. pp. 100. Longmas 
and Co. 1814, 


ME" BELLAMY has attracted 
iV wreat notice as au orginal 
translator of the Bible, who is foully 
bespattered by the Quarterly Review- 
ers, and patronized by the Prince 
Regent. He is confident in his He- 
brew learning, to which he has de- 
voted his whole life, and stoutly 
maintains that all that is morally, 
philosophically or chronologically in- 
correct in the Old Testament, is an 
error of the translation, With this 
hypothesis he meets the present busy 
tribe of Deists, who for want of He- 
brew, will, we predict, be silent before 
him. 
Thus he maintains that the Hebrews 
did not purloin the jewels of the 
Egyptians, but only borrowed money 
of one another, the poor of the rich, 
for the journey; that the man who 
wrestled with Jacob was an LEdomitish 
judge, that the wrestling was only 
contending in argument with regard 
to property, that the touching of the 
hollow of the thigh was a form of 
administering an oath, and that there 
is no authority for the clause, “ the 
hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of 
joint;” that the sin of the daughters 
of Jot was not incest, but marrying 
idolaters of Zoar, the proper reading 
of Gen. xix. 36. being, “ Thus both 
the daughters of Lot conceive’ wn- 


! 
i 


“the sense rather than the words of 





kaown to their father," that Jephtha 
did not sacrifice bis daughter; that 
David did not put the people of 
Rabbah under saws, harrows and 
axes, but settle them to these imple- 
ments of labour; that the builders of 
Babel did not plan a tower whose top 
should reach to heaven, but one whose 
dome or ceiling should be like the 
firmament or heavenly host, which 
the Babylonians worshiped, cum mul- 
tis allis. 

The Deist may turn round upon 
Mr. Bellamy with an objection against 
a divine revelation which for ages has 
been mistaken in its principal facts, 
and which the majority of the learned 
still understand in a sense which he 
himself allows makes it unworthy of 
God, and, therefore incredible. Mr. 
Bellamy should, we think, have met 
the objection, though in doing so he 
might have scandalized the reputed 
orthodox believer. 

A few objections to the New Testa- 
ment are answered. ‘The following 
exposition of the variations in the 
inscription on the cross, as given by 
the four Evangelists, is very ingeni- 
ous: 

 Ovjeciion, 

“* From the inscription put upon the 
cross, it appears that not any two of these 
Writers agree in reciting the same words— 

Matt. This is Jesus———the king of 
the Jews. 

Mark. —- the king of 
the Jews. 

Luke. This is 
the Jews. 

John. Jesus of Nazareth —— the king of 


the Jews.” 








the king of 


“ Answer. 

“ Now so far are the apostles from dis- 
agreeing in this matter, that it appears 
they all are in perfect agreement. Mat- 
thew says, ‘ They set up over his head his 
accusation:’ what was this accusation ’ 
Was it, This is Jesus? No, for all Jeru- 
talem knew it was Jesus. His accusation 
was THE KING OF THE JEWS. Mark 
“ays, * His accusation was written over, 
THE KING OF THE JEWS.’ Luke 
ays, © And a superscriplion also was 
*niten over him, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS.” And John says, * And Pilate 
"rote a title, aud put it on the cross :’ what 
was this title? Was it Jesus of Nazareth? 
Common sense says no; Jesus of Nazareth 
‘ould not be a title. He says, consistently 
with the other apostles, that the title was, 
THE KING OF THE JEWS, 
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¢ Thus it is evident, that notw ithstanding 
the apostles are called liars by these ob- 
jectors, they perfectly agree; not even a 
single word is varied by any of them 
respecting his accusation and title; for 
they all say it was, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. And if John, who wrote iu Asia, 
sixty years after the crucifixion, saw the 
necessity of mentioning his place of abode, 
in order to give the Asiatics an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the truth of the things 
he was declaring; Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, who wrote their books at a very 
early period after the crucifixion, did not 
see it necessary to inform the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem what they already knew, viz 
that Jesus was of Nazareth.” —Pp, 90, 91. 
re 
Art, IV.—The Scriptural Meaning 
of the Title Son ov Gop as applicd 
to our Lord, considered ina Discourse 
delivered before the Warwickshire, 
4c. Tract Society, at Wolverhampton, 
July 28, 1818. By John Kenrick, 
M. A. 12mo. pp. 38. Birming- 
ham. Printed and sold by Belcher: 
in London sold by Hunter and by 
Eaton. 1818. 
’ BYE author of this discourse, from 
John xx. 31, here confines him- 
self to the question, “ What is that 
meaning of the title Son of God, which 
may be proved by most certain 
warrant of Holy Scripture?” And 
in conducting this inquiry he first 
observes, that “ the title Son of God, 
as applied to our Saviour, can be 
taken in no other than a figurative 
sense.” This even our opponents 
must admit. 


“ Unless,” says the preacher, p. 7; 
‘*they are prepared to maintain that the 
relation between our Lord and his Father 
is precisely that which subsists between an 
earthly parent and his child, they must 
take the words in some figurative sense. 
Whether they suppose Christ to be the Son 
of God in virtue of his emission, or emana- 
tion from the Father, or the communication 
of the Divine essence to him, or his ecrea- 
tion in some more immediate and direct 
manner than all other beings, (for in such 
unprofitable questions has the labour of 
metaphysical theologians been employed,) 
still the term cannot be used in the sense 
in which it is applied to the connexion 
between one human being and another. 
Consequently it is used in a figurative 
sense.” 

Mr. Kenrick’s second general re- 
mark is, that 


“ The title Son of God was not one 
which was first devised by our Lord or hie 
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disciples, to denote the character or nature 
which he claimed to himself; it was previ- 
ously im use among the Jews, and employed 
to describe the Messiah, whom at the time 
of our Lord’s advent, they were eagerly 
expecting.” 


The question, “‘ whether the Jews 
in Our Saviour’s time expected their 
Messiah to be something more than a 
human being,” is ably considered by 
our author. Commenting on the 
memorable passage in Luke xx. 41, 
he shews that it ts decisive against 
the reputedly otthodox tenet: —12, 


“—— they [the Scribes] could not be 
ignorant that the Son of David was also 
the Son of God; and had they attached to 
this phrase the ideas which have since 
been annexed to it, what difficulty could 
there have been in replying, that, as touch- 
img his haman uatnre, he was the Son of 
David, but, as touching his divine, he was 
the very being whem the Psalmist wor- 
shiped in all the strains of his rapturous 
devotion, the Creator not of himself alone, 
but of earth and heaven? They had no 
such answer ready, and consequently they 
had no such opinion respecting the Mes- 
siah.”” 


On another fact in our Saviour’s 
history, Mr. Kenrick reasons with 
great vigour and success :—13. 


* Jesus had confessed before the tribunal 
of the bigh-priest, that he was the Son of 
God, Had he been anderstood in doing 
so to claim a divine nature, would the 
bitter malice of the Pharisees have con- 
tented itself with saying, as he hung upon 
the cross, He trusted in God, let him now 
deliver him if he will have him, because 
he suid, 1 am the Son of God? Would 
they have failed to reproach him with 
irony as cutting as that with which Elijah 
overwhelmed the priests of Baal, if he 
whom they saw expiring on the cross, had 
just before claimed to be the God of the 
universe ?”’ 


Dr. Peter Allix’s arguments to 
shew that the Jews ia our Saviour’s 
time expected their Messiah to be of 
a divine nature, are concisely and sa- 
tisfactorily answered, 15, 16. What- 
ever be thought of certain expressions 
occurring in the Chaldee paraphrases 
of the Scriptures, yet the writings of 
the evangelists, which are the faithful 
living picture of the sentiments and 
passions of our Lord's contemporaries, 
not only contain no traces of the Jews 
of his time entertaining the expecta- 
tion of a divine Messiah, but fully 
prove that it did not prevail. And 


the fact is, that in those of the Chat. 
dee paraphrases, which may claim a 
nearly equal antiquity with the New 
Testament, the expression, the word 
of Jehovah, is never in a sidyle instance 
used but as a synonyme for Jehovah 
himself; the notion of the word asa 
substance, &c. uot being found in any 
of the Rabbinical writings till about 
the sixth century of the Christian 
era, 

“ But may not our Lord and his 
apostles have used the title Son of 
God in a high and mysterious sense, 
unknown to the rest of their country- 
men?” This preacher is ignorant of 
any passage of Scripture which can 
justify such a suspicion: until one can 
be produced, he justly contents him- 
self with Peter's doctrine on this sub- 
ject in Acts ii. 22. 

The precise meaning of the scrip- 
tural appellation Son of God, Mr. kK. 
endeavours to ascertain in the third 
part of his discourse. He perceives 
the germ of this phraseology in the 
second Psalm: “ | have set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion:” and he 
strongly evinces that Son of God is 
one of the kingly® titles of the Mes 
siah : 

“ As anearthly sovereign delegates to 
his son the province of his kingdom, whieh 
he wishes to distinguish by the most mild 
and honourable government; so the mild- 
ness and equity of that revived theocracy 
of which the Messiah was to be the rice- 
roy, would very naturally be described by 
representing him who exercised it as the 
favoured Son of God.” —2z2. 


We refer to the sermon itself for 
the proofs and illustrations of this 
position, and for some remarks (24) 
which develop the reason why the 
appellation Son of God, in the epistles, 
has a less decided reference to the 
kingly office of the Messiah than 1 
the gospels. 

“ The doctrines of orthodoxy,” ti 
writer pronounces to “ have &@ eng 
which authorizes us to oppose them 0 
every weapon of @ spiritual warfare. 


At the conclusion of his discour 
he balances with a skilful and stesdy 
hand the evils and the advantage 


civilization : with the strictest 
a 





 b 
* See Eichhorn in Apocalyps™ Tom 
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scarcely excepting the best, in the 


nant; and, as the main remedy of Jegitimate English style : 


most of its attendant evils, recom- 
mends that we “ provide useful moral 
reading for a population whom we 
first teach to read.” 
Every person who can apprectate 
soundness of Scriptural criticism, true 
elegance of style and manner, accu- 
racy of thought and reasoning, and 
ardent, yet well-tempered zeal in the 
cause of Christian truth, will place a 
very high value on this sermon of 
Mr. Kenrick’s. We are concerned 
that we were unable to introduce it 
ata much earlier period to the notice 
of our readers. 
N. 


ee 


Aar. V.—The Importance and Means 
of Intellectual Improvement. A 
Sermon preached before the Annual 
Assembly of General Baptists, at the 
Chapel in Worship Street, June 1, 
1819. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 
pp. 32. Eaton and Hunter. Is. 


REGULAR critic would quar- 

rel with this pamphlet consi- 
dered as a sermon, and he might be 
right according to the most approved 
rules for sermon making; but under 
what class of works soever it be 
placed, it may be confidently pro- 
nounced to be worthy of perusal, and, 
if the reader be young and above all 
if he be destined for the ministry, of 
study. 

Mr. Gilchrist considers I. the Im- 
portance, and II, the Means of Intel- 
lectual Improvement. 

It is important, he argues, as it 
raises in the scale of being, increases 
the power of doing good, is a source 
of enjoyment, and is a preservative 
from mental idleness and listlessness, 
veclous indulgence and its train of 
evils, 

The means of it which he considers 
we, learning, reading, observation, 
Conversation and study. 

Under all these heads, oceur obser- 
vations which mark a superior mind, 
and a mind too conscious of its own 
powers to be retained in the beaten 
track of thought. ‘The following pas- 
“ge has none of the author's peculia- 
nites, but it shews that he is capable 

competing (if we may be allowed 
tish term) with other writers, 


** Tutellectual improvement is a sonree 
of enjoyment. Oue of the most efficient 
meaus of pleasure in the mind is its having 
Interesting objects of attraction, whieh keep 
it steadily and cheerfully in action. Sach 
objects that mind has constantly in view, 
which is progressive in knowledge and 
wisdom, At every advance, it discovers 
new beauties which delight, and fresh 
treasures which reward and enrich. As it 
ascends higher, it has a more extended 
prospect, and a clearer atmosphere.- And 
what enjoyment can be equal to that which 
a mind experiences in the conseiousness of 
surmounting the mists of ignorance and 
error and prejudice, and in ascending to- 
wards the regions of pure intelligence and 
perfeet wisdom ? 

“Tfintellectual progress had relation only 
to the present state of being, it would be 
valuable as an important means of enjoy- 
ment; but how much more important must 
it appear if considered as having relation 
to eternal progression; if the mind shall 
take all its store of intelligence with it 
into a higher state of existence; if it shall 
start from the same point hereafter at which 
it leaves off here, to run an endless career 
of discovery and intellectual delight! In 
this view, mental improvement is so much 
preparatory fitness for the heavenly state ; 
and the pleasure flowing from it is but a 
foretaste of that ethereal felicity which is 
to be enjoyed in nearer approaches to the 
great Fountain of Intelligence.’—Pp. 11, 
12. 

——— 

Art. VI.—An Essay on a Future 
Life. By Richard Wright, Unita- 
rian Missionary, 12mo. pp. 72 
Eaton. 

E have borne a willing testi- 
mony to the merits of Mr. 

Wright's tracts, aud can conscien- 

tionsly recommend this as a clear 

summary of the argument and evi- 

dence ow the momentous subject of a 

life to come. The Essay is pervaded 

by a serious aud devotional spirit : 


“ Feeling the approach of the evening 
of life, oa expecting ere long to become 
a tenant of the grave, the writer has been 
very auxious to get this Essay on @ Future 
Life ready for publication. It contains 
his most mature thoughts on a subject, 
which has long engaged his closest atten- 
tion; exercised his deepest thought; and 
been the object of his most serious inqni- 
ries and meditations. On no subject on 
which he has written, has he felt a deeper 
interest; indeed, all other subjegts appear 
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to be more or less interesting as they are 
connected with and have a bearing on 
this; it has pressed upon his mind the 
more forcibly, as he has felt his days ra- 
pidly passing away ; and every thing has 
reminded him of the approaeh of the mo- 
ment which will terminate his earthly pil- 
grimage.”’—P. 61. 

The Essayist views the subject in 
all its bearings, and gives in a few 
pages the substance of volumes. He 
believes in the total mortality of man, 
and consequently places his hopes 
of life future upon the resurrection. 
His statement of both, the evidence of 
the resurrection of Christ, and of the 
purport of the general resurrection is 
remarkably clear. And at the end 
are Six Meditations of a devotional 
character, which are as well calcu- 
lated to aflect the heart, as the former 
part of the work is to satisfy the un- 
derstanding. 

a 


Arr. VIL—A_ Dissenter’s Reasons 
for not observing Good-Friday and 
Christmas-Day. By James Hawkes. 
svo. pp. 26. Lincoln, printed and 
sold by W. Brooke; sold by Eaton, 


London. Is. 


FRMAIIS Tract consists of a Sermon 
and several pages of explanatory 
Preface. 

‘Lhe preacher takes for his text 
\ets xii. [—+, making use of the last 
of these verses as an opening to his 
subject. ‘The verse contains the word 
Faster as the name of a religious fes- 
tival, and the English reader would 
hence infer that the church-holiday 
now known by that title is intended 
by the Evangelist and is of apostolic 
origin. No such thing. The term 
is thrust in by King James's transla- 
tors to shew their anti-puritanism. 
There is no colour of reason for it. 
The word is passover, and is. thus 
given in other parts of this very trans- 
lation, and it had been so given in 
this place by preceding translators. 

Mr. Hawkes says, 


“Tt is rather curious to observe how a 
shange of circumstances sometimes pro. 
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duces a very different mode of thinkine 9 

at least of speaking and acting, Wher 
James was King of Scotland he could find 
no authority in Scripture for either Baste; 
or Christmas. In a speech delivered iy 
the Scotch General Assembly, held at 
Edinburgh, August 4, 1590, he is said to 
have used the following words: © The 
Kirk of Geneva, what are they? They 
keep Pasch and Youle {i. e. Easter and 
Christmas]: what authority have they in 
God's word, and where is their institution’ 
And as for our neighbour the Kirk of 
England, their service is an evil-said mass 
in English; they want nothing of the 
mass but the liftings; but the Kirk of 
Scotland is the finest in all the world. 
(See Calderwood’s History of Scotland, p. 
256.)"—Pp. 11, 12. 


In a note, p. 24, Mr. Hawkes gives 
the following passage from Turner's 
Hist. of Anglo-Saxons. IL. 15: 


“© Bede, in his History, mentions Fostre 
as the name of one of the Anglo-Saxon 
Goddesses, whose festivities were cele- 
brated in April, which thence obtained the 
name of Eostre-Monath. Her name is 
still retained to express the season of our 
great paschal solemnity, and thus the me. 
mory of one of the idols of our ancestors 
will be perpetuated as long as our lan- 
guage and country continue,” 


The preacher makes great use of 
Robinson’s humourous tract entitled 
“The History and Mystery of Good 
Friday.” 

While Mr. Hawkes vindicates to 
Dissenters the “ liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,” and ex- 
horts them not to be “ again ei 
tangled with the yoke of bondage, 
he speaks with great candour of such 
as can seriously and profitably ob- 
serve days and seasons. This 's 
agreeable to Paul's liberal doctrine 
and benevolent advice, Rom. xiv. % 
6, “ One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his,own mind. He 
that regardeth the day, rega hit 
unto the Lord, and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it.” 
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POETRY. 


i ell 


HYMN. 
Father and Friend! Thy light, Thy love 
Beaming thro’ all Thy works we see; 
Thy glory gilds the heav’ns above, 
And all the earth is full of Thee, 


Thy voice we hear—Thy presence feel, 
Whilst Thou, too pure for mortal sight, 
lavoly’d in clouds—invisible, 
Reignest, the Lord of life and light. 


We know not in what hallow’d part 
Of the wide heav’ns Thy throne may 
be ; 
But this we know, that where Thon art, 
Strength, wisdom, goodness dwell with 
Thee. 
And thro’ the various maze of time, 
And thro’ th’ infinity of space, 
We follow Thy career sublime, 
And all Thy wondrous footsteps trace, 


Thy children shall not faint nor fear, 
Sustain’d by this delightful thought, 
Siace Thou, their God, art every where, 
They cannot be where Thou art not. 

A, 
eo ee 
HYMN, 

if all our hopes and all our fears 

Were prison’d in life’s little bound ; 
If—travellers thro’ this vale of tears 

We saw no better world beyond— 
0 what should check the rising sigh ? 

What earthly thing could pleasure give? 
UO who would venture then to die ? 

O who could then endure to live ? 


Were life a dark and desert moor, 
Where clouds and mists eternal spread 
Their gloomy veil behind, before, 
And tempests thunder overhead : 
Where not a sunbeam breathes the gloom, 
And not a flow’ret smiles beneath : 
Who could exist in such a tomb? 
Who dwell in darkness and in death ? 


Yet such were life without the ray 
From our divine religion giv'n ; 
Tis this that makes our darkness day ! 
Tis ¢his that makes our earth a heav'n! 
Bright is the golden sun above, 
And beautiful the flow’rs that bloom ; 
And all is joy—and all is love,-— 
Reflected from a world to come. 
A. 
a 
PRAISE TO GOD. 
Great is our God, whose voice of pow’r 
divine 
The worlds created, and bade light to 
shine, 


—=—_ 


All nature’s tribes behold the kindled 
rays, 

Joyful with life, and active to his praise, 

Shall man forbear, blest with his kind di- 
rections, 

To sing the glory of his bright perfections ! 


Wise is our God, who form’d the human 
mind, 

Im one vast @cheme creation’s laws com- 
bin’d ; 

Governs all nations with unerring skill, 

And guides the universe to work his will, 

His counsels deep, and high beyond all 
vision, 

And fix’d for ever his supreme decision. 


Good is our God, whose plenteous bounty 
pours 

Blessings in sun-beams, dews, and fruitful 
show’ rs ; 

Whose grace provides for men the living 
bread 

And lively hope of rising from the dead. 

Jesus from him proclaims a great salvation 

For penitents of ev’ry tongue and nation. 

R. F. 
Kidderminster. 
a 


WOMAN. 


[From Dramatic Scenes and other Poems, 
by Barry Cornwall, 12mo, 1819.) 
Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfume ; 
And the gloss has dropped from her golden 

hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 


And the spirit that sate on ber soft blue 
eye, 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that played round her lip 
has fled, 

And every charm has now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed her in height of 
pow'r, 

But left her all in her wintry hour; 

And the crowds that swore for her love to 
die, 

Shrunk from the tone of her last faint 
sigh. 

— And this is man’s fidelity! 


Tis woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these Idols of life depart, 
And love the more; and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness, 
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DOMESTIC. 
Lgecat. 


BEDFORD CHARITY. 


Right of Jews to share in Christian 
Charities. 


This case was, as our readers will 
recollect, reported at length (we be- 
lieve) exelusively in the Repository 
[XILL. 586—594]. After a lapse of 
sufficient time for mature considera- 
tion a judgment has been pronounced, 
of which we subjoin a Report. 


Lincoln's-Inn Hall, 
Aug. 28, 1819. 

Tue Lord Chancellor began by ob- 
serving, that this case came originally 
before him in consequence of a peti- 
tion presented to him by Levi Lyon 
and Sheba Lyon, daughter of the said 
Levi, praying that ther said Sheba 
might be admitted to a participation 
of the benefits of the Charity, esta- 
blished in the town of Bedford by 
Edward VI. ‘This petition was after- 
wards followed by one signed by five 
persons, describing themselves as El- 
ders of the Congregation of German 
and Dutch Jews assembling in the 
Synagogue in Duke's-place, and by 
several other persons, who also stated 
themselves to be Elders of the New 
Synagoguein Leadenhall-street, which 
petition prayed that this Court would 
declare that all the poor inhabitants 
of the borough of Bedford were 
equally entitled to the Charity, whe- 
ther they were Jews or Christians, 
provided they had such qualifications 
as the deed of grant by the letters 
patent of his late Majesty Edward VI. 
prescribed, and that this Court would 
be pleased to order the governors, 
visitors and trustees to admit such 
children, and particularly Sheba Lyon, 
to enjoy the privilege of drawing her 
lot for the apprentice fee, as pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament, and 
that such fee might be paid to her 


_ father, the petitioner. Such was the 


prayer of these gentlemen, and when 
it was first heard before him, he 
(Lord Chancellor) had felt some con- 
siderable difficulty in the case, seeing 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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that it was represented that it might 
be either brought forward on the Act, 
which was commonly called Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s Act, or otherwise 
under the Act of Parliament which 
had passed for regulating this parti- 
cular Charity.—The difficulty on that 
point had been argued most ably by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, a lawyer whose 
name could not be too highly vene- 
rated, and a man whose great talents, 
integrity and independence were be- 
yond all praise. Under the original 
Act, as he would have occasion to 
state by and bye, much difficulty oe- 
curred as to the Chancellor having 
any power to act in a summary way 
when a petition was presented to him, 
unless, indeed, the trustees were the 
subject of complaint, they having 
conducted themselves not in a manner 
consonant to the spirit of the deed by 
which they were constituted trustees. 
Another difficulty had also presented 
itself, which was this, that if a Jew 
inhabitant of Bedford, properly qua- 
lified every way to be a partaker of 
this Charity was refused, then he of 
course had a right to apply to the 
Great Seal; but why should the el- 
ders of the Jewish Synagogues tn 
Loudon be allowed to come here? 
That interested persons had a right to 
apply, he would not doubt, but then 
the elders of the Synagogue could 
not, because this would be giving & 
kind of corporate character to the ap- 
plicants, which he would not, and 
could not, as a judge, im any degree 
sustain. By the Act of Parliament, 
the Court had the power of wiler- 
fering in case of any misconduct ; but 
this power did not surely meau that 
persons who had no interest in the 
Charity, who were living far from % 
who in truth had nothing to do int 
were to have liberty whenever they 
chose to apply to the Great Seal. 
He must be allowed to say, that such 
never was the intention of the : 
lature in the Acts passed on account 


of this Charity. Accordingly, — 
suggested that the most expe - 


measure to be adopted would be, a 
the trustees to present a petition 




















der the provisions of the Act, which 

tition they had presented, and 
which prayed that the Court, by vir- 
tue of the powers with which it was 
invested by the Act of Parliament, 
would declare whether Jewish boys 
were equally entitled to be mixed in- 
discriminately with Christians in the 
enjoyment of this Charity, or that the 
Court should make such order as it 
should see proper. Such was the ap- 
plication made to him, and he would 
now, on this highly interesting and 
most important question, go shortly 
into the facts and history of the case. 
This Charity was, it appeared, founded 
by letters patent by Edward VL, 
who founded it as a Grammar School 
in that town, as indeed, that young 
and amiable, but lamented monarch, 
did in many parts of the kingdom, 
and here the Grammar School was to 
be “pro instructione, institutione et 
disciplinad Juvenum, tn grammatica l- 
teraiura et bonis moribus,” (with re- 
gard to which expression ‘ bonts 
moribus,” there was considerable di- 
versity of explanation, he believed, 
even in classical authors,) in addition 
to which certain lands were left for 
the sustentation of the master. There 
was an Act of Parliament in 1764, 
which recited all the letters patent, 
and then mentioned an agreement or 
indenture, entered into in the 8th of 
Queen Elizabeth, between the mayor, 
burgesses, &c. of Bedford and Sir 
Wm. Harper, which indenture re- 
lated, that the said mayor and bur- 
gesses had erected a school to be 
perpetually called a Free School, and 
that there should be one master and 
one usher in the school for ever. Sir 
William Harper at the same time 
granted lands also for what he was 
pleased to call the “ sustentation” of 
the master and usher of the school ; 
and also, he had provided a suitable 
sum for the marriage of poor maids, 
&e., on his doing which, the mayor, 
aldermen, bailitis, &e. covenanted 
that they, their heirs and successors, 
should employ the funds as directed 
wm the letters patent of the King (Ed- 
ward VI.) and act as Parliament 
should farther direct them. The Act 
of Parliament then went on to say, 
that several streets had been erected 
in Bedford, that there had been a suit 
m this Court in 1725, and that an 
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order of the Court had been thus 
obtained, by which the Warden and 
Fellows of the New College were ap- 
pointed to elect the master and usher, 
who were to teach the children gratis, 
and that when the salary of the mas- 
ter and usher were paid, the proceeds, 
if any, were to be devoted to the other 
parts of the Charity. The Act, after 
stating the limited sum to be paid to 
poor maidens on their marriage, next 
referred toa decree of this Court in 
the year 1761, which decree referred 
it to the Master to ascertain what 
sums were due to poor maidens, to 
receive proposals for new leases, all 
to be referred to the Master to act as 
he should think proper. The Act of 
Parliament then declared the improve- 
ments already made, and about to be 
made in the grounds of the Charity, 
which would, in a short period, 
amount to £3000. It further stated, 
that the mayor, clergy, &ce should 
have the power of acting as trustees, 
but those persons who acted as trus- 
tees must have previously served as 
churchwardens. It declared also, that 
should any doubt arise as to the con- 
struction of the Act, the parties were 
at full liberty to apply to the Great 
Seal for redress, that is, to consider 
how the funds had been applied, as 
the orders of the Great Seal, it should 
be remembered, were final, and the 
children in such schools were to be 
instructed “ bonis mortbus,” which 
plainly meant (though classical com- 
mentators had entertained different 
views on the subject) that the children 
in such school or schools were to be 
educated in religious and moral prin- 
ciples, as well as in general public 
duties. 

His Lordship detailed the other 
provisions of the Act, which had been 
repealed by an Act in 1798, which 
declared that the former Act had been 
repealed, it having been found quite 
inadequate to the very important pur- 
poses it was intended to accomplish, 
and containing provisions which oc- 
casioned infinite difficulty to the in- 
habitants, and which might be the 
source of endless litigation. However, 
the former Act was repealed, and the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, the 
members of parlixment for the bo- 
rough, &c. were made governors, 
with the others already mentioned in 
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the former Act, and a meeting was 
directed to be held in the Town-Hall 
of Bedford, for the election of trustees 
by the ballot, notice being given, 
however, in the parish churches, that 
such election was to be held. The 
Act then prescribed the form of the 
oath to be taken by the trustees, with 
regard to which he should observe, 
that it certainly contemplated that 
Quakers might be elected trustees, if 
they chose, only by giving their 
affirmation instead of their oath. ‘The 
Act also prescribed, that if any “ of 
the powers of this Act should be 
found to be inconvenient, that then, 
if any doubts should arise on its nature 
and importance, such doubts should, 
by a petition, be referred to the per- 
son or persons holding the Great Seal, 
which Court had full power to hear 
the same in a summary way, and the 
orders made by the person holding 
the Great Seal were to be final.” It 
was further ordained, that, in the 
event of the trustees having misde- 
meaned themselves, then the Attorney- 
General might, either on his own ac- 
count, or at the instance of others, 
complain that the funds of the Cha- 
rity were misapplied. Surely, when 
the Act of Parliament specified the 
individuals to be rewarded, this was 
to be borne in mind. ‘The school 
was the place, and also the manner 
was pointed out where education was 
to be taught, in which the children 
were to be instructed. The Act fur. 
ther prescribed, that all the children 
born in the town of Bedford should 
be taught in such manner as the 
master, with the approbation of the 
trustees, should think proper. The 
ninth resolution ordained, that the 
Warden and Fellows of New College 
should appoint Visitors, &c. and that 
at least three scholars should enjoy 
the privilege of having £40. a-year 
each, as exhibitioners at either of the 
two Universities. All the other funds 
being thus applied, the remainder, 
viz. £800. yearly, to poor. maids, 
which sum was to be given them in 
equal shares, to be drawn by lot; a 
residue to be given to poor house- 
keepers, and the rest to female ser- 
vants, who had for five years lived in 
the town of Bedford. 

Such were in general the provisions 
of both Acts of Parliament; and, after 


looking into all the affidavits, it ape 
peared to him, that, till lately, that is 
within the last thirty years, no resiet.. 
ance had been made to Jewish appli- 
‘ants. He had now before him, 
however, the affidavit of Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmidt, a Jew, who declared that 
he was an elder in the Jewish Syna- 
gogue of Duke's-place, and that in 
December he wrote to the mayor on 
the subject, stating that he understood 
some difficulty had arisen on the sub- 
ject, but that the Jewish nation had 
already, to a limited extent, enjoyed 
the benefits of the Charity. The let- 
ter also stated, that the writer had 
recently been told, that Jewish appli- 
cants were refused, but that he doubted 
whether such information was accu- 
rate, the Act of Parliament relative 
to the Charity having been acted 
upon for fourteen years. The letter 
further said, that it hoped the time 
was bow come, when man would act 
with charitable views and friendship 
to mau, whether the applicant wor- 
shiped his Creator in the church, the 
chapel or the synagogue. By the bye, 
on this point he might say, that much 
had been stated at the bar relative to 
the Act of Toleration. Much as he 
respected that Act, he must say, it 
was not at all concerned here; but 
reference to what was said in the let- 
ter of Mr. Goldsmidt, he must say, as 
a judge in that high Court, that when 
a judge in that Court was told that 
there was not aud should not be m 
the administration of public justice, 
any difference between him who wor- 
shiped in the church and chapel, and 
him who offered up his prayers in the 
synagogue, such a judge ought always 
to remember, that, by the blessed pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, the Chiris- 
tian religion was happily a part of the 
law of the land, and as it was such 
part of the law, he must apply to it 
such just construction as the Acts of 
Parliament prescribed. An answer 
was sent to the letter of Mr. Gold- 
smidt, by the mayor, in which it was 
declared that the trustees had ind 
admitted the child of Michael Joseph 
to a participation of the benefits 
the Charity, but that finding that the 
number of Jews were on the increase 
they (the trustees of the Charity) 
doubted whether such persons * ; 
Jews could be admitted, and on this 




















they took the advice of a very eminent 
equity barrister, who advised i!) m to 
resist the application of Jews, aud at 
once apply to the Lord Chaner’ 

as Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Such were the facts laid 
him, (unworthy as he wes to hold 
the very high situation, which for 
seventeen years he had enjovea by 
the favour of the Sovereignu,) and he 
would now give his final judgment. 
The letters patent of Ledward VI. 
founded this school, in which, as tm 
all the granmmar-schools founded by 
that lamented aud pious young mo- 
narch, great pains were to be taken 
to iastruct the youth m the principles 
of the Christian religion. It was, as 
it seemed to him, impossible to say 
that this monarch could have contem- 
plated Jews as the objects of this 
bounty. No one could say this; and 
how could it be said that the Acts 
for regulating the Charity could be 
intended to vary the objects of it? 
“LT hope,” said his Lordship, * that 
the day will never arrive, when 
the teachers of our charity or our 
public schools, or in fact any persons 
professing to teach others, will forget 
that the beings whom, though chil- 
dren, they are appointed to teach, 
are creatures destined to eterual bliss 
or everlasting wretchedness; and sure 
Lam, that in my most important si- 
tuation, | do best discharge my duty, 
by pointing out to all who come un- 
der my charge, whether young or old, 
that they are beings destined for im- 
mortality, and bound as such to act 
as the candidates for that high and 
eternal fame. Let parents, let teachers 
unite in this important cause, let them 
teach their children to lock up to 
Almighty God as their God and 
Guardian, then, sure | am, our Cri- 
minal Code would not be polluted by 
the hideous list we have so often cause 
to deplore.” 

It was proper always to bear in 
mind that this school was originally 
founded by Edward VI. as a grammar- 
school. He believed that in all such 
schools, great pains were taken to 
educate the youth iu the doctrines and 
Principles of the Christian religion ; 
indeed, he himself remembered the 

when, in some parts, at least, 

the boys at grammar-schools were at- 
ed to church on Sundays by the 
masters. Now, as to the practice at 
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this school, there were various afti« 
davis on both sides. The first, in 
support of the application, was that 
of Michvel Jos: ph, a Jew, who stated 
that he had iwo sons and seven 
dauchters, ell born in Bedfurd; that 
both his sous had been admitted into 
the Charity-scicol, the eldest having 
attended the Wriiing-school, and the 
youngest both the writing and the 
grammar-school ; that his two eldest 
daughters were married, and that they 
had both received the marriage por- 
tion of poor virgins, It appeared 
from this depovent’s affidavit, that no 
Jew had ever been admitted into the 
hospital or alms-houses. ‘There were 
also the affidavits of Joseph Lyon, 
Godfrey Levi, and several other per- 
sons, to the same etiect; and the result 
of all their testimony was, that as far 
back as thirty years ago, a few of 
these children had been admitted into 
the school, but that none of the Jew- 
ish persuasion had ever participated 
in the benefit of any other parts of 
the Charity. ‘The first affidavit on the 
other side was that of Dr. Bryan (we 
believe) the master of the grammar- 
school. He stated, that each boy 
attending the grammar-school was 
taught the Latin language, and that 
when he had made some progress in 
the study of Latin he began to learn 
Greek ; that in studying the latter 
language, the Greek ‘Testament was 
the book chictly read till the boys 
had acquired cousiderable proficiency 
in the language, and that every boy 
in the school was instructed in the 
Christian religion. He said, that on 
his appointment in 1811, he found 
Nathan Joseph, the son of Michael 
Joseph, at the school; that the said 
Nathan Joseph learned only the gram- 
mar of the Latin language, was not 
more than a year at the school, and 
attended both the writing and gram- 
mar-schools ; that he was required to 
dispense with this boy’s attendance 
at morning aud evening prayers, it 
being contrary to his religion to join 
in Christian worship; that he was 
also required to dispense with his at- 
tendance every Saturday, that being 
the Jewish Sabbath; and that he 
complained of the boy's frequent ab- 
sence to his father, who said it was 
necessary on account of his being of 
the Jewish faith. The next affidavit 
was that of the writing-master, who 
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deposed, that no Jewish boy had been 
admitted into the writiug-school since 
his appointment in 1814; that all the 
boys in his school were instructed in 
Christianity, read the Bible and New 
Testament, and learned the Church 
Catechism. ‘There were also similar 
affidavits by tle masters of the hos- 
pital and of the preparatory school. 
With regard to such regulations for 
the conduct of the school as rendered 
Jewish boys inadmissible, his Lord- 


ship remarked, that there was nothing- 


either in the charter or in the Acts of 
Parliament that prevented the War- 
dens and Fellows of New College, 
Oxford, who were the visitors, to 
make whatever regulations they might 
think conducive to the benefit of the 
school: and he apprehended. that if, 
in the exercise of their visitatorial au- 
thority, they made regulations that 
excluded Jews, their decision must be 
submitted to. It rested with this 
College to make what regulations it 
pleased, and it was impossible for him 
to say they did wrong in making such 
as supposed a belief in Christianity, 
in tracing out a plan of education 
which would render persons eligible 
for entrance into the Unive'sities, 
which was one of the objects of this 
Charity, an object impossible for a 
Jew to contemplate. If the school 
consisted partly of Jew boys and 
partly of Christians, he did not think 
it possible that two such systems 
could go on together. It was impos- 
sible that a Jew boy could comply 
with the regulations made by the vi- 
sitors for the purpose of carrying on 
the grammar-school in such a manner 
as to preserve the bont mores of the 
scholars, which the charter declared 
to be one of the principal objects of 
the school. “ lam of opinion,” said 
his Lordship, ‘* that the education to 
be carried on at this school is such 
that the parents of Jewish children 
cannot comply with, if they wish 
their children to partake of its many 
benefits. I admire the Toleration 
Act, and I also admire the idea of 
every man being allowed to worship 
his God according to the dictates of 
his conscience. Yet philanthropy has 
its bounds, and when I see by the affi- 
davits, not only of the Grammar- 
school Master, but also of the other 
teachers, that the son of Joseph was 
absent from prayers, and from reading 


the New Testament in the Latin and 
Greek language, and that he was told 
not to learn the Church Catechism 
(when | say the Charch Catechism, 
1 am to be understood as Meaning the 
doctrines of the gospel,) I say, when 
I see such things, | am bound from 
the fully responsible situation Which 
I hold, to say that he is not a pro 
object of this Charity ; that he cannot 
enter into the mode of education pre. 
scribed, which is to be in a Christian 
form, where the Christian Scriptures 
are to be taught, and by a clergyman 
of the Christian establishment. | 
may, indeed, carry the point further, 
and ask any of you who now hear 
me, as solicitors or as counsel, what 
would be the effect resulting from 
Jewish and Christian boys being ad- 
mitted participators in the same 
Charity without any discrimination of 
character or religious principle?" 
His Lordship then, at very great 
length, went into all the affidavits of 
the case, and observed as follows:— 
“T see that whatever boys are in the 
school, are to be there at a certain 
hour. Surely the Jews will not say that 
their children can be always there, 
for they have stipulated that their 
children who enjoy the Charity shall be 
absent on all holidays, and never al- 
lowed to read the New Testament in 
English, Greek or Latin. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that when the 
Jews who lived in Bedford granted 
their consent to their children to at- 
tend this school, they could not con- 
scientiously (as I believe they acted 
in all this case) permit their sons to 
attend the school at time of prayers, 
or reading of the New Testament. | 
admire the system of Christianity; I 
look on all its ordinances with high 
delight and awful reverence; and 
look to its venerable founder as the 
almighty Saviour of our degenerate 
race, and through him I hope for the 
amelioration of our species, by their 
truly penitent conduct.* Iam, on the 
whole, decidedly of opinion that Jew- 
ish boys and girls cannot partake of this 


— | 





* We give this passage as reported 10 
the daily seston but we rather doubt the 
accuracy of it, and at any rate do not eX 
actly see the connexion it has big 
ceding and subsequent sentences. of 
observations apply to two other passage 
the same complexion below. ED. 




















Charity. 
prayers shall be offerec 
jug and evening, and surely, | need 


not say, that in such prayers no Jew 


The deed Eaton that 
up both morn- 


can join. As to the other parts of 
the Charity, let me only say, that if it 
is clear that Jewish boys cannot par 
take of the Charity of the fouuder, 
then no more can candidates for the 
other benefits of the Charity. The 
object of the royal founder proves to 
me, that he intended the Charity to 
be solely for Christian persons. As 
to the alms-houses, it is required that 
the holders should attend public wor- 
ship on a Sunday, or be dismissed. | 
know it is said that Jews have no 
objection, and indeed make a practice 
of having their worship ou a Sunday, 
but could this be the kind of worship 
contemplated by the founder? As 
to the Charity for-maidens, the very 
name which maidens were required 
to give in (their Christian names) as 
candidates for the bounty, shewed 
that Jews were beyond the intention 
of the founder. It had been said that 
the words ‘¢ Christian names’ applied 
as well to Anabaptists as to Jews. 
This was no doubt a formidable ob- 
jection, but the more it was exa- 
mined, the more feeble it would ap- 
pear. It is true, the Baptists do not 
see the same necessity as we do for 
early baptism, and they, therefore, 
postpone it to a later period of life, 
but they give their children a name 
in early years, which I am sure no 
Jew would mean to give. I revere 
the holy ordinance of baptism, and I 
look on its due observance as a pledge 
of Christian faith to our blessed Lord 
and Saviour.” He was aware it might 
be said, that a Christian name did not 
hecessarily mean the name by which 
a person was baptized; but still it was 
used in contradistinction to a surname. 
This he was ready to admit, when 
the distinction was applied to the 
names of a person professing the 
Christian religion; but still he thought 
that a Christian name was something 
that did not belong to a Jew—some- 
thing to which a Jew could not lay 
claim, that the word was at any rate 
used in some sense that could not 

at all said to apply toa Jew. Tle, 
therefore, could not consider the Jew- 
ish girls entitled to become candidates 

the portions of poor maids. “I 
not go into all the facts of this 
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petition, but Imay only say, that Ido 
atid hereby most solemnly declare my 


judgment, that this Charity was never 


intended for Jewish parents or chil- 
dren, the law of our blessed Redeemer 
Shewing the contrary, and | must re- 
fuse the petition. ‘To Almighty God 
our warmest gratitude is due for the 
gift of his adorable Sou as our Saviour; 
und how Jews can join in praising 
God for such a gift, (for great it is,) 
Without abjuring their religion, ap- 
pears to me inconceivable.” 

Let the trustees be paid their costs 
out of the estate. I think the first peti- 
tion must have been dismissed for want 
of any jurisdiction of the Court, had it 
not been for the second petition. ‘This 
is a most important petition, and you 
may all rest assured it has occasioned 
to me much anxiety, as my decision, 
by the Act of Parliament, is final. I 
dismiss the petition, but | do so after 
most painful consideration on every 
iota of the case. It is a most impor- 
tant petition, and perhaps one of the 
most important which | éver heard ; 
and I mean that the order should not 
be drawn up for a fortnight as there 
is no appeal from my judgment, and I 
would not therefore shut out the par- 
ties from communicating any remarks 
to me that they might think of impor- 
tance. 

<= 
Covrt or Kine’s Bencu, Wepnespay, 
Jung 30. 


Tron Coffins. [See p. 275. )—It will be 
recollected, thata rule was obtained by Mr. 
Chitty calling on the charchwardens and 
sexton of the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, to shew cause why the body of Mary 
Gilbert, the wife of Wm. Gilbert, a parish- 
ioner of that parish, should not be interred, 
Cause was now shewn,and it wascoutended, 
that the minister and churchwardens were 
not bound to admit iron coffins. On the 
other band it was insisted, that the right 
of being buried in the church-yard of the 
parish was a common law right, and that 
no objection could be raised on account 
of the materials of which the coffin was 
nade, 

The Court after having beard the argu- 
ments on both sides at considerable length, 
delivered their opinion, that this was a 
matter entirely of ecclesiastical jurisdic. 
tion, and that they could not interfere, It 
appeared by the affidavits that the minister 
and churchwardens had not refused to inter 
the body in a wooden coffin; and although 
the Court, in aid of the canons of 
church, might grant 6 mandamus to com- 
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vel the minister to bury the body, yet they 
Bad no jurisdiction to say that the body 
should be buried in a particular way. The 
rule was accordingly discharged. 
i 
Consistory Courr, York, Jury 22. 

Deprivation of «a Clergyinan by the 

Archbishop of York. 
Bradford and Whitley v. Neesom, Clerk. 


Tuts was a suit at the instance of John 
Bradford and George Whitley, chapel- 
wardens of Pateley-bridge, in the parish 
of Ripon, and diocese of York, against the 
Rev. William Neesom, clerk, curate of the 
es curacy of Pately-biidge afore. 
said, for his protligate life and conversa- 
tion, the crime of drunkenness and neglect 
of his ministerial duties. 

The defendant had been upwards of thirty 
years curate of Pateley-bridge, and the arti- 
cles admitted against him state, that he had, 
for several years past, been addicted to 
gross, habitual and excessive drunkenness 
—had, ai diverse times, been drunk while 

rforming divine service in the chapel of 
Pateley-bedge—had, in the same chapel, 

and elsewhere, uttered indecent, impious, 
profane expressions—and had also at sun- 
dry times refused to perforin the duty be- 
longing to the curacy when required. The 
articles were fully proved by many re- 
spectable witnesses, inhabitants of the 
chapelry, and others. No defence was 
offered. 

The Arcuaisnop addressed the Court 
in a short but eloquent speech, with great 
energy and feeling, and concluded by pro- 
nouncing and declaring the said William 
Neesom to be altogether unfit and unwor- 
thy to serve the said perpetual curacy of 
Pately.bridye ; and for his crimes and 
offences aforesaid, decreeing him to be 
deprived of the said curacy; and the 
same, with respeci to the said William 
Neesom, to be vacant to all intents and 
purposes in law whatsoever. 

a 

Legal Reforms.—Some of the violent 
admirers of every thing customary langh 
atthe poor Americans, who can have no 
justice because their judges aud advocates 
have neither gowus nor wigs. It appears, 
however, from the following report in the 
Times newspaper of an occurrence at the 
Lancashire Assizes just concluded, that 
lawyers themselves are beginning to think 
that legal wisdom and forensic dignity may 
exist independently of the man-milliner 
and barber. The gentlemen concerned 
must lay their account with being accused 
of innovation and Jacobin designs. 

—— “ Tuesday, Sept. 14. Mr. Arror- 
NBY General. (Scarlett) having yesterday 
hurried into Court without his gown and 

wig, apologized to his Lordship, and er- 





pressed a hope that the time would come 
when these muenmeries would be thrown 
away. In precise accordance with this 
prediction, ali the counsel who still re. 
mained appeared this morning in court 
without any prefessional badges.” 

i 

Revictovs, 


Taunton Fellowship Fund. 


AT a meeting held in Mary-Street 
Chapel, on Sunday, 24th January 1819, 
M. Blake, M.D. in the Chair, it was 
unanimously agreed to form a Fellowship 
Fund Society. The Rev. H. Davies was 
appointed President, and Richard Meade, 
Esq., Treasurer and Secretary. The rules 
by which the business of the society is to 
be conducted, and the objects which it is 
designed to promote, are uearly the same 
as those of similar institutions in different 
parts of the kingdom. The unanimity 
and cordiality evinced at its formation af- 
ford the most encouraging prospect of its 
permanence and success. A considerable 
number of persons immediately gave in 
their names as subscribers, and the list 
has since been gradually augmenting, 
From the deep and general interest felt 
by Unitarians in the establishment of these 
institutions, and from the readiness with 
which they come forward to contribute to 
their support, it is highly gratifying te 
infer among all classes of worshipers in 
our congregations the existence of a grow- 
ing zeal in the cause of religious truth, 
and of increasing efforts to extend its dif- 
fusion, 

— Pre 
Exeter Fellowship Fund. 
Sir, Sept. 14, 1819. 

At a late meeting of our Fellowship 
Fund Society, Angust &th, the recommen- 
dation of the Loughborough and Mount. 
sorrell Fellowship Fund Committee having 
been taken into consideration, it was una- 
nimously resolved, that “ this Society 
feels warmly interested in the case of the 
native Unitarian Christians of Madras, 
and that should any practicable plan be 
proposed for promoting the Unitarian 
cause in that quarter, it will readily com 
tribute towards the undertaking.” It is 
the wish of the Society that this resolubea 
should be inserted in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, in hopes that it may be @ means 
furthering a useful and benevolent object. 


WILLIAM HINCES. 


 ———— 

Unitarian Chapel, — 

Sir, Manchester, August 9, . 
In the Repository for 1816, (XI. 497.) 
there appeared a general statement . 

receipts and expenditure connected wi 
the building and completion of the —_ 
rian Chapel at Oldham. It is the wis 

















ef the friends and supporters of the Uni- 
tarian interest in that place, that you will 
give insertion to the following communi- 
cation, in an early Number of your useful 
Miscellany. 

The members of the Unitarian congre- 
gation at Oldham consist chiefly of per- 
sons in the humbler rauks of life, whose 
pecuniary resources are extremely limited, 
and whose greatest exertions are scarcely 
equal to the small auaual expenditure for 
which they have to provide. This expen- 
diture amounts to the sum of about £14, ; 
and includes a charge of £6. fur ground 
rent, of £5. for imerest upor a loan of 
£100 , and of £3. for cleaning and lighting 
the chapel. This lowun they have been 
called upon to refund; which, with a 
balance due for work done in the chapel, 
subjects them to a debt of £132. 12s. 

The following is a statement of the 
general accounts of the Society. 


Amount of bills - - £67013 2} 


Trust Deed - - - 20 15 10 
Bills for painting, ke. - 2115 5 
Bills unpaid - = 10 6 6 


723 10 113 


567 6 33 








Amount subscribed - - 


Cash for Trust Deed 2 8 0 O 
Do, for finishing Chapel - 15 12 8 
Balance owing © ~ 132 12 0 


723 10 113 





With a view to the liquidation of their 
debt, the society pledge themselves to 
every exertion on their own part; and as 
an evidence of their sincerity in giving 
this pledge, they have, by an extraordi- 
nary eflort, succeeded in raising among 
themselves the sum of £20, The society 
take this opportunity of stating, that they 
have the privilege of purchasing the free- 
hold of the chapel premises; which, in- 
eluding every expense, might be eflected 
for £120. This is an object that they 
would be truly happy to accomplish ; but 
the circumstances of ditheulty in which they 
are placed, preclude, for the present, all 
*xpectation of effecting a scheme so de- 
sirable. In recalling the atiention of the 
Unitarian public to the state of their fi- 
hanes, the brethren at Oldham feel no 
meonsiderable portion of reluctance. They 
are sincerely thankful for the liberal aid 
which they have experienced ; and, with- 
out making a direct and formal appeal to 
the generosity of their friends, they merely 
Wish it to be known that their financial 
embarrassments have not been yet re- 
moved, 

WILLIAM HARRISON, 
Late Treasurer. 
= 


Intelligence.— Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Sheffield Controversy. 

Snrrriecp has lately been the seat of « 
controversy, originaiing ina speech deli- 
vered by the Kev 7. Cotterill of that 
place to the clergy of the uivhdeaconry of 
York, assembied at Wakeiield on the 2ist 
Apri IS1Y, to petition agaist the Catho- 
lic Claims, It is uo new thing to find 
intolerance and misrepreseatation, * in all 
their glory,’ issuing trom such assemblies ; 
and that ¢his should * unanimously” agree 
that the prayers of millions of their fellow- 
subjects should not be listened to, would 
appear @ matter of course. Our reverend 
divine, who takes every thing for granted 
Which blockheads and bigots, the evemies 
of religious liberty, have asserted against 
the Catholics, though a thousund times re. 
futed, aud will betieve nothing that they 
or their friends protess or prove, runs 
through the catalogue of their, errors and 
crimes, the enormities of their creed and 
the worthlessuess of their conduct, and 
concludes by asserting that the voice of 
God himself speaks im the anti-catholie 
petition, and by exhorting his bearers by 
the love they Lear to the Divine Being, to 
coudemn, anathematize and persecute their 
fellow-men, 

Mr T. A. Ward, in a letter to the Shef- 
field Mereury, aualizes, one by one, the 
statements of his clerical neighbour, and 
holds them up to the world in all their 
flimsy raggeduess. One or two anony- 
mous auxiliaries skirmish at his flanks, 
(it may be noticed that the controversialists 
are mightily fond of military language,) 
while Mr. Mac Donnell, a Catholic priest, 
pours in a destructive volley upon the 
hasty assertions, unauthorized quotations, 
and dogmatical invectives of the Sheffield 
divine. 

Mr. Cotterill returns to the charge, but 
he abandons his former post altogether, 
Driven from his shattered redoubts, he 
advances a new set of accusations as 
groundless and unavailing as before; and 
as if a mass of errors could make a truth, 
or the authority of bigots justify bigotry, 
he quotes at length trom the Courier and 
such pure sources, the oft-repeated and 
oftener answered calnmnies; fills pages 


~ with the shallow arguments of others, as if 


no longer satisfied with his own; and fiods 
it safer (O prudent parson!) to shelter 
himself beneath the dicta of Mr. Leslie 
Foster and my Lord Colchester, than to 
attack the pithy an@ puzzling reasoning 
which his opponents would faiu press upon 
his attention, But be manages the wea- 
pons of others no better than his own, and 
obtains, in consequence, the thanks of an 
anonymous Catholic for the happy ex- 
ample he gives of the absurdity and folly 
of the species of arguments usually adopted 
by the anti-catholic party, 
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Mr. Ward is not, however, to be diverted 
by the shifting and the retracing of his 
opponent, but endeavours to bring him 
back to his original statements, while he 
proceeds to auswer his newly-recruited 
arguments, The latter task is easy enough, 
but not so the former, for Mr. Cotterill is 
too shrewd to advert again to representa- 
tions, whose absurdity aud falsehood had 
been demonstrated ; and yet itappears that, 
though utterly unable to withstand the 
proots of misqnotations, false assertions, 
errors and oversights, (the mild word with 
which the Catholic reproves the Protestant 
priest,) so abundant in the oration fo the 
assembled clergy ut Wakefield, he circu- 
lates more widely than ever that speech, as 
delivered, without the slightest reference 
to objections unanswered and unanswer- 
able, and which, in fact, he has neither 
ventured to meddle with nor to meet. Such 
is the tribute which truth exacts from 
error. 

These discussions do incalculable good, 
Let the friends of Catholic emancipation 
determine that their adversaries shall have 
the exclusive use of every disgraceful 
weapon. ‘Their cause, and all other good 
causes, have sutlered more from the intem- 
perate vehemence ef some of their adve- 
eates, than from all the attacks of their 
opponents: while on the other hand, they 
have been infinitely benetited by the intole- 
rant ignorance of false accusers and feeble 
reasoners. The Catholics have, no doubt, 
more to excuse their warmth of expression 
than their oppressors. He who is trampled 
upon may be allowed to cry out; and yet 
it were well they should remember, that a 
hundred inflamed and violent professed 
JSriends of truth and liberty do move to 
oppose their progress and counteract their 
beaeticent influence, than a hundred thou- 
sand weak arguments—and all such argu- 
ments must be weak—of open and active 
enemies, 


J.B. 
ee 


We have often occasion to regret that 
the small space within which our Review 
is confined prevents us from giving an aec- 
count of very interesting publications. 
Had we been able to obtain yoom, we 
should ere this have taken some potice of Ste 
James Epwarp Smiru’s two pamphlets, 
one entitled “* Considerations respecting 
Cambridge, more particularly relating to 
its Botanical Professorship,” and the other 
** A Defence of the Church and Baleavel. 
ties of England against such Tnjurious 
Advocates as Professor Monk and the 
Quarterly Review.’ The occasion of these 
Nrwagge is not very creditable to Cam- 

ridge. Sir J. E. Smith is President of 
the Linnean Society, and is known through- 
out Europe as one of the first botanists 






now living. The Botanical Professor 

Cambridge (Prof. Martyn) bein 8 A 
from his years to discharee his — 
duties in the University, on aera 
James to give in ’ 


hy pplied to Sir 
NS place a ¢& . 
lectures, Si James dummies ante 
mission of the Vice Chancellor was ob. 
tained, and the lectures were publicly ap. 
nounceds but the day before they were to 
have commenced, eivhteen tutors of col. 
leges delivered to the Vice Chancellor a 
protest against lectures by a person “ nei. 
ther a member of the University, nor a 
member of the Chureh of England,” and 
In consequence of this opposition the plan 
was abandoned. In the pamphlets, Sir 
James well exposes the stupid bigotry of 
this proceeding, its departure from prece. 
deuts in the University, and its injurious 
efiects upon science. But Professor Monk 
and the Quarterly Review think it quite 
enough to shew that the President of the 
Linnwan Society is a Disseuter, and worst 
of all, a * rational Dissenter,” an Unita. 
rian. Sir James is catholic enough in 
conscience, for he avows that he oceasien- 
ally joius in the worship and receives the 
sacrament of the Established Chureh, 
purely for the sake of Christian eommn- 
nion; but this so tar from disarming, only 
strengthens the eumity ef his opponents, 
who seem to think that a Dissenter is a 
hypoerite if he be nota good hater of the 
Chureh and Churehmen, just as some 
Roman Catholics have detined a Jansenist, 
Homo pius et doctus, INIMICUS Jesuita- 
rum. It was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that the English Universities, and 
especially Cambridge, should at this time 
of day cherish such a mean and unworthy 
spirit; they will not receive knowledge 
from, nor impart it to a heretic: Dissen- 
ters are Samaritans, and these orthodox 
Jews resolve (as of old) “ non monstrare 
vias eadem nisi sacra colenti.” 
rT 

Diocese of St. David’s.—The Church 
Union Society’s prizes for this year are 
adjudged as follow :— 

‘The premium (by benefaction) of £50. 
to the Rev. Harvey Marriott, of Claverton, 
near Bath, for the best essay ‘ On the 
Madras System of Education; its powers, 
its application to classical schools, and its 
utility as an instrument to form the princt- 
ples and habits of youth in the higher 
orders of Society 7 

“A gratuity of £10. to Mr, Thoms 
Hogg, master of the grammar-school “ 
Truro, for a second-best essay on the same 
subject, 

oA premium of £25. to the Rev. Joba 
Morris, of Nether-Broughton, Leicester 
shire, for the best essay ‘On the Serip- 
tural evidence of the doctrine of proper 
tionate rewards, in the nextlife, conside 
as amotive to duty, an impulse to 
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and faithfal service, a ground of hope, a 
source of pious gratitude and humility, 
and, through the promises of the gospel, 
an earnest of final acceptableness with 
God for Christ's sake.””? (See CuntstTian 
Rerormer, V. 264.) 

Synod of Ulster. —The most interesting 
question as yet discussed in Synod during 
its present sittings is decided, namely-— 
Whether permission would be granted to 
Scotch clergymen to preach in the Pres- 
byterian pulpits of Ireland, The same 
liberty is denied to the Trish in Scotland 
by the General Assembly of that country. 
The question was carried in favour of the 
Scotch clergymen preaching in Ireland, 
by a majority of six. We learn that the 
ministers divided equally. The elders, 
therefore, decided this very important, and 
in our minds, national question. —ZJrishman. 

— 
FOREIGN, 
FRANCE. 

Tas Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops 
in France have addressed a letter to the 
Pope, in which they draw a gloomy pic- 
ture of the present state of the GALLIcAN 
Caurcu, which they say is becoming daily 
more deplorable. They complain bitterly of 
impious books and pernicious doctrines, 
and, in short, predict that * the Church 
of France will fall, never to rise again.” 

The Pope has assented, it is said, to a 
Concordat (or ayreement) similar to the 
famous one negotiated by Buonaparte. A 
reserve, however, is made of certain papal 
pretensions, The vacant sees are soon to 
be filled. 

But the Revorution has given a shock 
to the papal hierarchy in France, from 
Which it is not likely to recover. The 
church-lands were the foundation of this 
political church, and these being (we hope) 
for ever alienated, the edifice has nothing 
to stand upon but the superstition of the 
people, of which the Revolution has left 
little remaining. 

Tar priesthood bas shewn its @ncient 
spirit at Lyons. A woman died who 
bad been divorced and had married a 
second time. Her second husband had 
wished the chureh to consecrate by the 
“acrament of marriage the union already 
made legal by the civil authorities, but 
this was refused. On the death of the wife, 
burial was also di: nied, on the ground that 
the deceased, though in the eye of the 
cil law a wife, was in that of the canon 
kW aconeubine. In vain did the Prefect 
ue his order. The grand vicar then 
tnterfered, but it was not till a second 
ree of his that the priest consented to the 

ment; and, at last, the corpse was 


—— a 


refused admission into the charch, and 
would not have been carried thither if the 
populace had not broken open the door 
and compelled the performance of the 
whole ceremony. “ This scandalous af- 
fair,” says the foreign Journalist, * had 
nearly given rise to very serious conse- 
quences,” 

Tne bratal persecution still rages against 
the Jews in Germany, but it is consolatory 
to learn that they find an asylum in France, 
A considerable number of them have emi- 
grated thither in families, A Paris paper, 
of the date of Sept. 12, says of these un- 
happy people, * Among us they will 
enjoy constitutional liberty and that secu. 
rity which is its fruit. It is now 150 years 
since French Protestants went to Germany 
in quest of peace and liberty, What a 
progress have justice and public prosperity 


hh 


made in our country ! 

We are informed by a gentleman just 
returned from the Souru or France, that 
the Protestants in that quarter are far from 
feeling secure, though at present in peace, 
The etlect of their persecution has been so 
far good as it has put them upen serious 
investigation of the principles for which 
they have been called to suffer. They 
take much interest in the progress of opi- 
nions at Geneva and in England; and a 
religious journal is about to be established 
at Nisines to encourage and aid free inquiry. 

Denmark. 

Tue tremendous ery of * Hep, Hep,” 
(the signal of persecution against the 
Jews in Germany,) has been propagated 
hither. A report, it seems, prevailed that 
protection had been promised at Copen- 
hagen to the Jewish exiles from Ham- 
burgh. The- populace of Copenhageao, 
taking the alarm, attacked the Jews al- 
ready in that city. A report that they 
would be driven from all the public pro- 
menades induced them to keep within 
their houses; but even here they were 
songht out, their windows were broken, 
their houses were assailed, and the pre- 
sence of the military alone saved their pro- 
perty and persons; Placards are said to 
have been posted up by the rioters “ against 
the Jews and the government.”” His 
Majesty has consequently issued a proela- 
mation offering a reward for the discovery 
of the seditious, and appointed a commis- 
sion for the immediate trial of such as 
should be apprehended. There is a mys- 
tery in this sudden and general rising 
against the Jews, who are, we believe, 
every-where distinguished by peaceable 
conduct, and by what might be almost 
called an abject spirit. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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The Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F. RS. 
&e. With Notes by the Editor, Vol. XTIT, 

The Life of William, Lord Russell; with 
some account of the Times in which he 
lived. By Lord John Russell. 4to. Por- 
trait. £1. IIs. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell, by the Editor of 
Madame Du Defland’s Letters, followed by 
a Series of Letters from Lady Russell to her 
Husband, &c. 4to. £1. 7s. 

Reasons in favour of a new Translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Sir James 
Bland Burges, Bart. 7s. 

Animadversions on the Unitarian Trans- 
lation, or Improved Version of the New 
Testament. By Thomas Rennell, A. M., 
Vicar of Kensington and Christian Advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge ; 
first published in 1811, by a * Student in 
Divinity.” 5s. 6d. 

The Theological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benj. Wheeler, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford. By Thomas Horne, 
D.D. 12s. 

The Rainbow and Eclipse; Poems. By 
T. Thomas, Wareham, Dorset. 8vo. 4s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or A General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with 
such Foreign Works as have been trans- 
lated into English, or printed in the Bri- 
tish Dominions ; including also a Copious 
Selection from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors of all Ages and Na- 
tions. By Robert Watt, M.D. Vol. I. 
Part. 4to. £1. 1s. [To be completed 
in Six Parts.) 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
By the Rev. James Baker. 8vo. 8s. 64d. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. Translated from the French, 
By ©. J, Metcalfe, Esq. 5s. 

Selden’s Table Talk. A new Edition, 
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with an Original Preface and Notes. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s, 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary 
Characters, illustrative of the Tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticisin. By John Ceeil, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s, 

Sermons. 

A Course of Lectures on Subjects con- 
nected with the Corruption, Revival and 
Future Influence of Genuine Christianity, 


By W. J. Fox. Second edition. 12mo. 
6s. 

For the Use of Families. By Edmund 
Butcher. Vol. TIT. Svo. 12s [Vol 1 


Vol. IL. 9s.] 
By Archibald Alison, 


2d edition, 9s. 

On the Seasous, 
LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 

Preached in St. John’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. By Daniel Sandford, D. D. one of 
the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and formerly Student of Christ 
Church. Svo. 12s, 

By C.R. Maturin, Curate of St. Peter's, 
Dublin, 8vo. Ts. 

Single. 

The Importance and Means of Intellec- 
tual Improvement. A Sermon, preached 
before the Annual Assembly of General 
Baptists, at the Chapel in Worship Street, 
June 1, 1819. By James Gilchrist. ve. 
Is. 

Christianity and the Church of Scotland 
vindicated from the Charge of Priesteraft; 
preached before the Society for the Benefit 
of the Sons of the Clergy, May 22, 1818. 
By Andrew Thomson, A, M., Minister of 
St. George’s, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

The Sin of Schism Demonstrated, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh proved 
to be the only Safe Means of Salvation: 
preached in the Parish Church of Frome, 
Somerset, August 8, 1819. By Stepher 
Hyde Cassan, M. A. Chaplain to the Earl 
of Caledon and Curate of Frome. 1s. 6d. 
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Communications have been received from Messrs. M. Maurice; Fullagar; Sadle 


and Fairbridge; and E. S.; T. D. and R. 


D. 














